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PREFACE. 

The noblest literary study of an Englishman is the study of 
the English language. The noblest literary gain of the educated 
man is the power of wielding that language well. But as long 
as a medley of unworkable rules culled from languages of a 
different character passed for English Grammar, it was as hope- 
less to teach it, as it was easy to praise it; or as long as its 
curious early history, philology, and archaisms were all that 
could really be mastered, it was a luxury for a few. The National 
Schools, however, brought forcibly home to many the need of 
teaching language to those who had neither time to learn useless 
rules nor curious facts. For the first time in the history of the 
world the teaching language came forward as the most ready 
means of enlightening the ignorant and time-pinched; and not 
merely as a luxury for those who could get it, but with a sublime 
pity for those who could not. Simple principles were required. 
Out of this kind of work has grown the present volume and its 
companion. Many years* experience in a different class of 
school has also strengthened the conviction that all teaching, 
classical as well as elementary, ought to stand firmly on an 
English foundation, on English Grammar, and Sentence- Analysis. 
It is hoped that these works may contribute something towards 
making this possible in all cases. 



The School-House, Uppingham, 
Nov. 1867. 
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A MANUAL OF ANALYSIS. 



The high road of Grammar is the same in aU languages, and 
the principles of Language and Grammar, when really understood, 
explain every pecuBarity which occurs in any particular language. 
But nevertheless these peculiarities or idioms are puzzling to 
learners. There are also some few words, or usages of words, 
or ways of writing words, which require to be noticed. The 
first part of this book deals with some of the peculiar usages of 
the English language, and is a sort of supplement to the English 
Grammar. It is intended to show a person who can already 
speak the language what are allowable forms of expression in 
common instances, and in some cases to explain what seem to be 
doubtful or difficult usages. 

The second part is occupied with Composition and Analysis. 
This demands careful attention and practice, whereas the other 
is rather for reference than connected study. 



NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS. 

In a compound noun the last word is usually inflected in the 
Possessive Case ; as — 

The Queen of England's palace. 

Hume and Smollett's History of England. 

Queen Anne's bounty. 

The Bishop of London's chafge. 

The apostrophe placed before the *s' of the possessive case in 
the singular, and after it in the plural — 

> ^ Nature's loveliness, The swallows' coming, 

B 



2 NOUNS. 

is used merely to mark the distinction between the singular 
and plural, and does not imply that any letter is dropped. 
It is not found in books printed earlier than the eighteenth 
century. 

There is some doubt in common practice as to which of the 
expressions, * The Miss Smiths,' or * The Misses Smith,' and similar 
cases, is right. In English Grammar there is no doubt whatever. 
In the singular number, 'Miss Smith,' 'Smith' is a noun, and 
*Miss' a qualifying adjective. If more than one 'Smith' are 
spoken of, the ordinary plural is used, ' The Smiths are coming.' 
The addition of the adjective can make no difference in this. 
The sole question turns on what is to become of the adjective. 
No adjective changes its form in English for number, therefore 
' The Smiths' simply become * The Miss' Smiths.' Or else * Miss' 
is a noun, and ' Smith ' in apposition to that noun, as is the case 
when the word denotes a class, e. g. in an account of the Queen's 

lev^e, 

Mesdames \ „ , ^ 
_,. r So and so, &c., 

Misses J 

then the correct apposition is to state each person's name with 
the conjunction ' and,' ' Misses A. B. and C. B.,' &c., unless the 
name also denotes a class, when it would be put in the plural 
number with * the ' prefixed. 

The words 'his' and 'her' are sometimes in old English erro- 
neously added to a noun to form the possessive case (under a 
mistaken impression that the 's '-termination of the possessive 
case is a contraction of ' his') ; as — 

John Martin his mark. 

Our Sovereign the Queen, her crown and dignity. 

The Objective Case of pronouns is sometimes used in common 
English erroneously for the Subject-form in the Predicate : ' It is 
me,' ' it is us,' ' it is them ;' like the French * C'est moi.' 

The correct form is — It is /. 

It is me that ought to thank you. 

This usage occurs probably in all languages, and in the most 
'^ommon instances can scarcely be called wrong. It arises from 



ADJECTIVES. 3 

the universal desire in speaking of persons to substitute the 
familiar pronoun-sounds which occur most often, for the un- 
f&mWisLTy and therefore less homely, forms which strike the ear 
as rude or strange. 

There is a curious grammatical usage in English by which a 
verb of passive form is put with an objective case ; e. g. * They 
were paid their wages.' This takes place whenever the active 
verb is constructed with two cases ; e. g. * He paid them their 
wages.' The second case in sense becomes the nominative of 
the passive sentence and the objective case remains with the 
passive verb. 

The explanation seems to be, that the English language does 
not distinguish between the cases of the remote and the near 
object, between the dative and accusative, but uses the same 
word-form for either. We say, *They struck me' (ace), and 
' They told me' (dat.). And thus it comes to pass that just as 
the first case can be made into the nominative of a passive verb, 
e. g. * I was struck ;' so also the second case is treated in the 
same way, e. g. * I was told.* If the active sentence contains an 
accusative as well as a dative, e. g. * They told him a story,' this 
makes no difference, the dative case coming first is turned into 

« 

the nominative of the passive sentence, and the accusative is not 
altered. For, as the meaning is active and transitive, in spite of 
the passive shape, the sense does not require any change. The 
wish to get part of the predicate early in the sentence for the 
sake of emphasis, leads to the use of many passive constructions 
in English. 

The definite article is sometimes prefixed to the adjective 
with the effect of making it an abstract noun ; e. g. ' The great, 
the sublime, the beautiful, the true.* The explanation of this 
is, that instead of one noun with which the adjective agrees, 
the adjective is supposed to be applied to every possible instance ; 
and thus an abstract idea is formed. A further extension of this 
principle leads to such expressions as 'Succour the wretched, 
raise the fallen;' meaning every instance of wretchedness you 
meet. 

In old English *ye' is invariably the subject-form, * you/ the 
objective case ; and * ye,* *you,' * your,* are exclusively used in the 
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4 PRONOUNS. 

plural. In modern English *you* is used for *thou' and *theel' 
This arises from the desire to avoid the direct address, which 
sounds abrupt and rude. Hence the Germans say jU, < they/ and 
the Italians ella, ' she/ in speaking to a gentleman, to soften the 
abruptness. 

' It* is used as an indefinite subject-form or objective case : as, 

* It rains ;* ' He lords it.* 

' It* is constantly used as a false subject before the verb, when 
it is convenient to place the real subject after it ; as — 

It is the fate of liars to be deceived. 

* To be deceived* is the real subject of the sentence. 

^ There* is used in the same way ; as — 

There stood a lion in the way. 

In old English * his* is the possessive case both of *he* and *it,* 
and is consequently both masculine and neuter ; as— 

It was round, and hh height was five cubits. 
Whose seed was in //self, after Jbli kind. 

'Its* is peculiar to modem English, and up to about a hundred 
years ago was printed ' it's.* 

The possessive pronouns, when not in immediate union with 
nouns, are used in this form : — 

Singular. Mine, thine, his^ hers, its. 

Plural. Ours, yours, theirs, theirs, theirs. 

This house is mine^ not yours. 

My hand and heart are hers. 

The winds obey, for theirs is no divided allegiance. 

What is ^urj we will try to keep. 

Notice the following phrases : — 

A child of mine; 

A country residence ^the Duke of Rutland's ; 

i.e.* one of.* The expression is only used when there are, or 
may probably be, more than one. We cannot say — 

A father of yours. A wife of yours. 



PRONOUNS. 5 

A reflexive pronoun is formed by the use of 'self ' — 

Singular, Myself, thyself, or yourself, himself, herself. 
Plural, Ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

Two reciprocal pronouns are formed thus — 

Each other. One another. 

The possessive case is * Each other's ;' * One another's.' 

The old English 'either* is equivalent to 'each' — 

Plighted their troth eit/ber to other ; i. e. to each other. 

Whoever, whosoever, whoso = every one who. 

Whatever, whatsoever = every thing which. 

Whichever, whichsoever = that one which. 

Whenever, whensoever = at any time when. 

Wherever, wheresoever = at any place where. 

Whithersoever = to any place to which. 

Whencesoever = from any place from which. 

Whereinsoever =^ in anything in which. 

However = / *° ^^^ degree in which. 

L in any way in which. 

Relative pronouns may be of any person, and their verbs agree 
with them in person — 

I, who am much taller, cannot reach it. 

Thou that hearest plaintive music. 

Dim* dawn, <who tremblest on yon brook. 

ffhoevcT (Ufilly may help himself. 

Such of you oj like^ may go. 

A\\ye that pass by. 

I fwho speak, and ye <who tear, are alike liable to be mistaken. 

This is plain; as pronouns can stand instead of any noun, the verb 
must agree with the noun which they really represent. 



VERBS. 

The following verbs are closely connected with nouns or 
adjectives : — 

Advise, advice. Smoothe, smooth (adj.) ; 

Practise, practice. Loose, loose (adj.) ; 

Breathe, breath. Graze, grass, &c. 

The intransitive verbs* to dare,' sometimes makes *dare* in- 
stead of * dares* in the third person singular — 

I dare, thou darest, he dare ; as. He dare not refuse. 

The transitive verb * to dare * is regular. 

* Endeavour* is in old English a reflective verb — 

I will endeanjour thyself. 

And also endeavour ourselves to follow the steps. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

The following verbs have no infinitive and no passive par- 
ticiple : — 

Present, Can, may, shall, will, must, ought. 
Past, Could, might, should, would, must, ought. 

The old English verb *wit,* to know, has only the infinitive 
*to wit,* and the past tense * wot;* as, * I do you to w/V* (make 
you know). 

I wot, he wot, we wot, they wot. 

*To wit* is used for *that is to say;* as— 

He had only one object, to wit, to feed his own self-complacency. 

* Quoth * has only the first and third persons singular of the 
past tense — * Quoth I,* * quoth he.* 

The preposition * to,* before the verbal substantive or infinitive 
mood, is omitted after the auxiliaries Can, may, might, shall, will, 
must ; and also after these verbs. See, hear, feel, bid, dare, need, 
make, help, do, let*; as — 

« 

* *To know* is sometimes used with the infin. without *to;' e. g. •! 
have knoum him sit up all night.' 



VERBS. ^ 

I can jee you. I may n6t tell. I might jay. You shall 
jpeaJk. I will not hesitate, I must decline, I can see it sparkle. 
I hear you whisper, I feel the earth tremble, I bid you reflect, 
I dare not provoke her. I dare /aj^ (but, *I dare you ^o /wr^fr 
this,' i. e. * challenge'). I will make you remember it. Shall 
I help you Jimsb it ? He does nothing but laugh, I do but 
marvel silently. 

The verb ^put' is used idiomatically in combination with 
several adverbs; as— 

To put up with an injury. To put t^ a candidate (propose). 

To put up a guest. To put on clothes, an appearance. To 
put in an appearance (make your appearance). To put off 
(post-pone). To put off a troublesome question, a petitioner. 
To put by money. I am much put about. He is put upon. 
To put dotwn an impertinent person. To put down an abuse. 
To put out a* candle. To put out a pamphlet. 

Put across, over, against, along, &c. 

TENSES. 

The English Tenses are formed by the use of the auxiliary 
verbs— * Be,' 'have,' 'may,' *can,' 'shall,' 'will,' 'do,' used in 
various combinations. 

These tenses are formed by adding participles to the auxiliary 
verbs, one or more ; as, ' I have been loved.* But it is quite pos- 
sible to put other time combinations after the auxiliaries ; e. g. 
* About to be loved,' ' Going to be loved,' &c. This power gives 
great variety to the English language. The following combina- 
tions are most of them in common use. Those that are called 
Tenses in the Table are marked as such here. 

The principle pursued in giving the name 'Tense* to a com- 
bination has been this : the auxiliary verb must have lost its own 
original sense for the combination to be called a tense. This 
limitation excludes a very large number of common phrases from 
the name. Also the combination must be in constant use, or it 
is rather an idiom than a tense. 
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ACTIVE VERBS, 



ACTIVE. 

I seek (indicative or fact mood, present tense, general notion ; 
or, conjunctive mood, present tense). 

am seeking (present tense, emphatic time). 

have sought (past tense, emphatic time, or perfect). 

have been seeking. 

am about to seek. 

have been about to seek. 

Jo seek (present tense, emphatic action). 

sought (past tense, general notion). 

was seeking (imperfect tense). 

had sought (pluperfect). 

had been seeking. 

was about to seek. 

had been about to seek. 

were seeking (conjunctive mood, imperfect tense). 

were about to seek. 

did seek (past tense, emphatic action). 

may seek (conjunctive mood, dependent present). 

may be seeking. 

may have sought. 

may have been seeking. 

may be about to seek. 

may have been about to seek. 

might seek (conjunctive mood, perfect tense). 

might be seeking. 

might have sought (conjunctive mood, pluperfect tense). 

might have been seeking. 

might be about to seek. 

might have been about to seek. 
Might I seek (i. e. If I might seek). 
Might I be seeking. 
Might I have sought. 
Might I have been seeking. 
Might I be about to seek. 
Might I have been about to seek. 



ACTIVE VERBS. 

I shall go (indicative mood, future tense). 

You will go. 

I shall be seeking. 

You will be seeking. 

I shall have sought. 

You will have sought. 

1 shall have been travelling. 

You will have been dining. 

I shall be about to go. 

You will be about to go. 

I shall have been about to go. 

You will have been about to go. 

I should seek (conjunctive mood, perfect tense). 

You should seek. 

I should be seeking. 

You should be seeking. 

I should have sought (conjunctive mood, pluperfect tense). 

You should have sought. 

I should be about to seek. 

You should be about to seek. 

I should have been about to go. 

You should have been about to go. 

Should you seek (conjunctive mood, perfect tense). 

Should I be seeking. 

Should you have found (conjunctive mood, pluperfect tense). 

Should I be about to speak. 

Should I have been about to speak. 

I would go (conjunctive mood, perfect tense). 

You would go. 

I would be going. 

You would be going. 

I would have gone. ' 

You would have gone. 

I would have been going. 

You would have been going. 

I would have been about to go. 

You would have been about to go. 
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PASSIVE. 



Every one of these combinations can be used with the passive 
verb, which requires the use of an additional auxiliary, thus : — 

Active. Passive. 

I seek. I am sought. 

I am seeking. I am being sought. 

I have sought. I have been sought. 

I have been seeking I have been being sought. 

To avoid the awkwardness of this phrase in the passive, it is 
usual to adopt some other mode of expression ; e. g. * I have been 
an object of search.* 

Active. Passive. 

I am about to seek. I am about to be sought. 

I have been about to seek I have been about to be sought. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The Imperative Mood is only in the second person ; as, 'Speak, 
thou,* * Speak, ye.* The first and third persons are supplied by 
the verb Met;* as — 

Let us go. Let him speak now or never. Let them show 
us the way. Let the banquet appear. Let the enemy pre- 
vent us, if they can. Do not let us be late. 

*Let* takes the noun or pronoun in the objective case; but 
' Let you and I * is an allowable colloquialism*. 

* Let you and I attend these gentlemen in the library.* 

(Johnson.) 



* The reason of this, perhaps, is that the expression ' Let hira speak/ is 
equivalent either to * Permit him to speak/ or ' Give him permission that 
he may speak.' In Latin the latter is always the construction. There- 
fore < ,p* .. >that you and I attend/ would be correct. 



TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. II 

TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. 

The object of a Transitive verb is often understood ; as — 

Virtue leads (its followers) to happiness. 
This road leads (the traveller) to London. 
He bowed (his head) to me as he passed. 

Some Intransitive verbs are capable of taking an objective case 
of a noun of kindred meaning ; as — 

He lived a noble life. 

She slept the sleep of the innocent. 

OuctHT. 

The word ' ought * is an example of the changes of sense 
brought about by usage. * Ought ' is properly the perfect tense 
of the verb ' to owe/ with the sense was debtor. It is now used 
as a present, with the sense *if (morally) debtor;* * his duty is;' 
as, ' The watch ought to offend no man.' Notwithstanding this, 
in the expression 'He ought to have done it,' and the like, it 
retains its original past tense. Thus we have the word * ought ' 
acting both as a present and a past tense according to the 
context. 

It seems strange that a passive participle, e. g. * paid,* is made 
use of in forming an active tense : * I have paid.' The Romanic 
languages form their perfect in the same way : * lo ho veduto ; 
J'ai vu.' This tense is evidently a development of the Latin use 
of * habeo ' in phrases like *habeo cognitum.' At first only tran- 
sitive verbs could form their perf. and pluperf. in this way ; the 
past part, qualified the object and was in agreement with it. 
The Romanic languages still preserve a recollection of this fact 
in making the past part, in certain cases agree with the object : 
* Le donne che ho veduto ; ' * Les femmes que j'ai vu^j.* By and 
by, as inflexions fell more and more out of use, intransitive verbs 
were treated in the same way. The origin of the form was lost 
sight of, and the auxiliary ' to have ' with the past part, became 
a tense. A similar process may have been going on in Teutonic 
languages. 
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NUMERALS. 

Numerals are used either as adjectives, when they are unde- 
clinable ; or as nouns, and declined. 

As adjectives they take (except * one ') a plural noun expressed 
or understood ; as, * Napoleon invaded Russia with six hundred 
thousand men.* * We are seven.* , 

* Years of age ' is often understood ; as, * I was sixteen yes- 
terday.' * He is past fifty ; over fifty ; under sixty.' 

The Ordinal numbers * first,' * second,' * third,* are formed 
irregularly : the others regularly, by adding tb to the Cardinals ; 
as, * fourth,' * sixth,' 'twenty-seventh;' 'fifth,' 'eighth,' 'ninth,' 

* twelfth,' are written according* to their sound. 

The numeral adverbs ' once,' ' twice,' ' thrice,' are likewise 
irregular ; the others are formed regularly, thus, ' four times,' 

* twenty times,' ' five hundred and two times.' 

As nouns, numerals have a plural and a possessive case ; as — - 

In twos anfl threes. By twos and threes. In hundreds 
By hundreds. They went in fifties, by fifties. I will not do 
it for forty's sake. 

Notice the phrases — 

The regiment was a thousand strong. George the Third 
was succeeded by George the Fourth. The Jirst of June. 
The year 1868. Two or three. Seventy or eighty. Seventy 
to a hundred. Six at a time. 

' Twain ' is an old form of ' two.' 

(For ' one,' see under Indefinite Numerals.) 

It is usual to say, ' The four last days of June,' or * The three 
first men in the country,' &c. The expression has been objected 
to on the ground that there cannot be more than one first or 
more than one last. Some recent writers, in consequence of 
this objection, have adopted the form ' first three ' or ' last four,' 
&c. But 'three first' or 'four last' is usual, and is defended 
by writers of ability and note. The expression admits of a 
satisfactory explanation. No one would object to the words 

* Four men marched first,' or ' Four men marched last,' inasmuch 



NUMERALS, 1 3 

as the four are taken as a section, and spoken of accordingly. 
But if this is possible in the one case it is so also in the other ; 
the four men (a section) who marched last, are the four last 
men (a section), last relatively to the main body, who marched. 

The Arabic numerals and system of notation are those com- 
monly used in English. That of the Romans is used for names 
of kings, headings of chapters, paging of prefaces, occasionally 
for the date of the year, &c. 

,868|MDGCCLXVIII. George III. 

ICIDIOCGCLXVIII. * 

The following adjectives are conveniently classed by some 
grammarians as Indefinite Numerals :— 

Each, every, *both; ought, nought; ♦either, * neither; 
any, many, *much; a few, several; *all, *no; *more, 
♦most, ♦some, ♦enough; one, ♦only, alone. 

[♦ Are also adverbs. Examples of their adverbial use will be 
found further on.] 

As adjectives — 

* Each ' denotes two or more persons or things taken sepa- 
rately ; as, * The stars sat, each on his throne.' 

* Every' denotes more than two persons or things taken 
separately ; as, * The sun rises every morning.' * Every * cannot 
stand without its noun. 

* Each ' is in common usage equivalent to * every one ' — 

The two remaining angles are equal to those of the other 
triangle, each to each, 

* Both ' denotes two persons or things taken together ; as — 

You are both right. He. broke both his arms. 

' Ought ' means anything, and ' nought ' nothing — 

Have you ought to say to me ? He asked him if he saw 
ought,* I have nought to do. 

* Ought ' is sometimes spelt * aught.' 

* Either ' has two meanings^ 

I. fkjuivalent to ^both,' except that it is joined with a singular 
noun ; as, * The people assembled on either side of the river.' 



14 INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

2. One of the two; as, * Either example may be followed, but 
not both.' 

'Neither' means 'none of the two;' as — 

Neither army beat the other. 
* Any ' means one taken at random, * Many * a number. 

Will any man deny this? Any fool can do that. Many 
people think so. 

'Many' is sometimes prefixed to a singular noun, with the 
indefinite article ; as — 

Many a time. Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

We say also *a great many, *a good many,* with a plural 
noun; as — 

A great many men were wounded, a good many killed. 

' Much ' denotes quantity, and is used with a singular noun ; 
as, * much money ;' in old English, * much people.' 

(* Many,' * a few,' ' several,' denote number, and are joined 
with plural nouns ; as, ' many shillings.') 

'Much' may be used without a noun; as, ^ Much might be 
said.' 

'A few,' though singular in form, is always joined with a plural 
noun ; as, ' Can you lend me afnv shillings ?' 

' Few ' is also a noun ; as, ' The faithful few.* 

' Several ' in old English means separate or distinct ; as — ' 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 

But in modem English it becomes an indefinite numeral, is 
joined with a plural noun, and denotes more than ' a few ' and 
less than 'many;* as — 

I have several things to say. I mentioned it several times. 

' Several ' cannot correctly stand without its noun. 

' More ' and ' most ' denote both quantity and number. They 

are the comparative and superlative both of ' much ^ and 

'many;' thus- 
much more most. 

many more most. 

He asked for more men and more money. Most children 

occasionally cry. Live where there is most to do. 



INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 1 5 

*AU.' Notice the phrases — 

It is all one to me. Jil the while. It is all my fault. 
For all that. By all means. They were five in all. Beyond 
(or without) all doubt. On all sides. In all haste. It is 
all wrong. For all the world like, &c. He was drowned, 
horse and all. 

* No ' and * none * are adjective and noun ; none is * no one ' — 

I have no father. Father? I have none. 

In old English * none ' is used for * no * before a vowel, as in 
the expression *none other;' that is, *none* is used adjectivally, 
whereas usage confines the adjectival sense to * no * generally. 

Notice the phrases — < 

No two agree together. iVbbody would hurt him. No 

doubt. No fear. No matter. No wonder. JVbwhere. No 

whither. In no wise. There is no enduring it. To say 
no worse. 

* Some ' is used with either a singular or plural noun, and 
denotes either number or quantity ; as — 

Some readers. Some shillings. Some money. Some heroism. 

* Some ' may be used with a noun understood ; as — 

Some wake to joy, and jome to sorrow. Some of the money 
is still owing. 

'Enough' (like *some') denotes either number or quantity, 
and is joined with either a singular or plural noun. It may be 
placed either before or after its noun — 

I have enough money. I have money enough. 

There are not inhabitants enough to till the ground. 

He has not courage enough to defend his life. 

It is also used as a noun ; as, ^ have done enough.* 

* One ' is used indefinitely for any person ; as, * One would 
imagine.' This is the Latin 'homo,' 'a man,' and the French 

* on,^ and is an entirely different word from the adjective 
numeral *one,' which is the Latin word *unus;' *No one went ' 
is *nemo,' 'ne homo;' *Not one man went' is *ne imus,' and a 
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different word. ^ One ' is also used in place of a noun already 
named ; and in these senses it has a plural ; as, ' Great ones ' — 

A stern rebuke, or a mild one. 

The tall trees bent, the smaller onej were not moved. 

Every one. Any one. No one. 

In old English *man,' *men,' is put for *one* or *ones.' But 
the word loses its specific meaning as hiunan and masculine, 
and becomes a mere pronoun ; as — 

No fftan gave unto him. 
Full measure shall men give into your bosom. 

* Only * is the adjectival (or adverbial) form of * one.' It can 
stand either before or after its noun ; as — 

It affects me onfy. An enij son. 

* Alone* stands after its noun; as — 

God aione is great. 

* Many,* * a few,* * several,* denote number, and take plural 
nouns. 

* Much ' denotes quantity, and takes a singular noun. 

*A11,' *no,' 'some,* *any,* * enough,' 'more,' 'most,* denote 
either number or quantity, and take plural or singular nouns 
accordingly. 

Examples of the adverbial use of these indefinite numerals 
are as follows : — 
' Both *— 

It is botb right and expedient. Both by day and night. 
' Either * precedes ' or,* and * neither * precedes * nor ;* as — 
He will eitJber die or recover. Neither too loud nor too soft. 

* Neither * is sometimes put for * nor ;' as — 

It cannot be false, neither is there any possibility of deception. 

' Much *— 

He is much better. I do not like him much. 

'Air is used to strengthen 'the same,* and 'much' to qualify 
it; as — ' 

All the same. Much the same. All on a sudden. All 
the worse. There lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
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'At all ' strengthens a negative ; as, U will not go at all* 
<No'— 

Grieve no more. He is no more. No more than reason. 
He is no worse. 

* No ' by itself answers a question in the negative — * Will you 
go with me ? No ;' but, * Will you go with me, or no f * 

* More ' and * the most ' form the comparative and superlative 
of adjectives of tw6 or more syllables ; as — 

This is more intelligible. He is the most fortunate of men. 

* He is most fortunate * is equivalent to * He is very fortunate.* 

* Some ' is used as an adverb to qualify a numeral : as — 

Some twenty years since. There were some fifty in all. 

' Enough ' as an adverb stands after its adjective ; as — 

It is not yet high enough. 
< Only '— 

There are only two left. I am only waiting, for the train. 
Only do not laugh at me. 

Such. 

* Such ' is an adjective indefinitely denoting quality ; and is 
always followed by a clause expressed or implied, introduced 
by ^ as.' 

*As* is either a relative pronoun; as — 

Such fine weather as may restore our hopes; 
or a relative adverb; as — 

Such terms were made as to give hopes of peace. 

* As * is very frequently understood ; as — 

He received such hurt that he could not live long. 
Such is life. He promised to pay me on such a day. 
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ADVERBS. 

Adverbs may be distinguished from adjectives by their an- 
swering to one of the questions — How ? how much ? when ? or 
where ? 

Any adjective may be used as an adverb ; as — 

He laughed loud and long. 

An English shout pealed high and clear. 

The grass grows so fast you can almost hear it. 

There is a difficulty about the use of adjectives as adverbs in 
English, which some have got over by calling the usage wrong 
or a vulgarism. 

But without doubt the usage is correct. Any adjective not of 
Latin form or ending in y may be used as an adverb, with this 
restriction, that it must not be an addition of new sense to the 
verb, but must merely qualify the essential meaning of the verb. 
For example, speed or non-speed is inherent in the meaning of 

* running,' therefore you can say ' He runs quick, swift, fast, slow,* 
but no mental idea properly belongs to it ; therefore even such 
expressions as * He runs eager,' appropriate as the idea of eager- 
ness is, are not quite correct. 

It is obviously possible to speak of wonderful, noble, gentle, 
&c., running ; but as none of these ideas belong to running as 
such, * He runs wonderful, noble, gentle,' &c., is wrong. 

The use of adverbs in Latin proceeds on this principle. What 
complicates the question is this ; in addition to the difficulty of 
deciding essential and non-essential meaning in doubtful cases, 
comes in the fact, that a participle put with the verb always, and 
an adjective very often, is a predicate, with a construction of its 
own understood. Thus, *He runs furious and determined.* 

* Furious and determined ' are not adverbs, but a separate clause 
agreeing with the subject but joined with the sense of the pre- 
dicate by a participle or verb understood ; e. g. * being furious,' 
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&c. That is to say, a separate fact is stated, not the kind of 
running. 

Sometimes the very same words, according as they are read, 
may be either adverbs or predicative adjectives ; as, * An English 
shout peals high and clear.' If no stop is put, * high ' and * clear ' 
are adverbs belonging to 'peals;' but the clause might be punc- 
tuated thus, 'An English shout peals, high and clear,' in which 
case they are predicative adjectives, * and was high and clear.' 
Again, «He walked slow' is correct, but, *He walked towards 
the house slow,' is not correct, because of the addition of the 
fresh idea * towards the house ' to the verbal notion of walking, 
and this idea the word 'slow' cannot belong to as a qualifying 
adverb. 

, Occasionally, both in Greek and English, an adjective is 
thrdwn out of its place without becoming either adverbial or 
predicative in grammatical construction, merely to give it em- 
phasis, e. g. — 

' Beneath whose breath the leaves dead are driven.' 

(Shelley.) 

'The leaves dead' is not correct grammar, though very em- 
phatic and striking Engli*. 

This is obviously a very rare liberty. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding ly (in old 
English ' like ') to the word ; as— 

He spoke calmly. He acted 'violently. It twinkled tnsibly. 
He was evidently afraid 

Ly is also an adjectival termination; as, Manly, womanly, 
godly, goodly, sickly, seemly. (In old English 'godly' and 
'seemly' are both adjectives and adverbs.) 

If an adjective ends in jr, it becomes / in the adverb; as, Happy, 
happily; gay, gaily; merry, merrily; pretty, prettily. 

If an adjective ends in le, the e is omitted in the adverb ; as, 
Able, ably ; humble, humbly ; visible, visibly ; agreeable, agree- 
ably. 

C a 
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The foUowing adjectives are frequently used as adverbs : — 

much more most 

(well) better best 

(badly) worse worst. 

He hesitated much. He was more reasonable to-day. Would 
I had loved him more. It is a mojt inaccessible place. He 
dines mojtfy at four o'clock. You have done it <weIJ, but might 
have done it better. It is hejt (or better) left alone. It was 
badfy sung and <worje acted. She wrote worst of the three. 

Some common adverbs of time and place, used also as prepo- 
sitions) have been noticed under the head of ' Prepositions.' 

The following are the remaining adverbs in most common 
use: — 



Of Time 






now 


to-morrow 


often 


to-day 


hereafter 


oft 


at present 


thereafter 


oft times 


hereupon 


afterwards 


seldom 


thereupon 


presently 


daily, or once a day 


directly 


immediately 


the other day 


at once 


anon 


weekly, or once a week 


yesterday 


soon 


monthly, or once a month 


before 


in a minute 


yearly, or once a year 


heretofore 


in an hour 


always 


already 


by and by 


ever 


hitherto 




never 


lately 




again 


once 




yet 
still. 



* Daily,' * weekly,' 'monthly,' < yearly,' 'nightly,' &c., are both 
adverbs and adjectives — 

He cast up his weekly accounts. 
He cast up his accounts weekly. 
He visited her gm\e yearly. 
He paid 2^ yearly visit to her grave. 
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*The other day' is said by Johnson to mean *the day before 
the day before yesterday,' or * the third day back.' It is gene- 
rally used less definitely. 



Of Place- 






here 


hither 


hence 


there 


thither 


thence. 


Of Affirmation — 
yea 


indeed 


f no doubt 
1 doubtless 


yes 


f surely 
\ assuredly . 


undoubtedly 


truly 


verily 


certainly 


really 


to be sure 


decidedly. 



* Yea ' and * yes,' * nay' and * no ' admit of no grammatical con- 
struction, and must stand alone. ' Yes, I told you so.' 

* Yea ' is only used in old English. * They fall down, jea, they 
worship.' 

In modem English <nay' is sometimes used in a similar man- 
ner. * They fall down, nayf they worship.' 

Of Negation — 



nay 


nowise 


certainly not 


no 


not at all 


not possibly 


not 


by no means 


&c. 


Of Doubt- 




• 


perhaps 


perchance 


possibly 


peradventure 


probably 


haply. 


Of Manner — 






well 


sideways 


badly 


ill 


crosswise 


ably, and other 


thus • 


straight, and other 


adverbs in fy 


likewise 


adjectives 


how. 


Of Number — 


Of Order- 


once 




first, firstly 


twice 




secondly 


thrice, &c. 




thirdly, &c. 
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Of Quantity- 






much 


how much 


f hardly 
I scarcely 


little 


more 


sufficiently 


less 


most 


abundantly. 


least 


enough. 




Of Degree or Comparison — 




more 


better 


almost 


most 


worse 


nearly. 


less 


little 




least 


much 




Of Separation — 






apart 


off 


one by one 


separately 


asunder 


in detail 


severally. 






Of Conjunction — 






together 


generally 


on the wl^ole 


altogether 


as a rule 


also. 


Of Preference— 






rather 


chiefly 


especially. 



Of Explanation — 
namely that is to say videlicet or wz. at least. 



eastward 
westward 
homeward. 



Of Direction, compounded with tuuard — 

hitherward backward (back) 

thitherward forward 

upward northward 

downward southward 

Of Location, compounded with a — 

aside ashore athirst 

ahead aground abed 

aboard afloat ajar. 
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The following adverbs ( 


qualify adjectives and adverbs 


very 


right 


a little. 


pretty 


far 




quite 


rather 




As, very good 




very well 


very nice 




very nicely 
very decidedly. 


pretty extensive 




pretty well 
pretty considerably 


pretty easy 




pretty easily. 


quite regular 




quite contentedly 


quite beautiful 




quite finuly 
quite uncertainly. 


right under 




he fell right down 


right trusty well beloved 


he went right on. 


Far (with comparatives only) — 




far happier 




far more strictly 


far grander 




finished far quicker 


far more illustrious 


far worse done 


far the worst. 


% 




rather unreasonable 


rather quickly 


rather pretty 




rather well 


rather learned 




rather sadly 


rather better. 






a little excited 




a little better 


a little angry 




a little haughtily 


a little haughty 




a little obscurely. 
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Illustrations of the Use of some Adverbs. 

Surefy you are not going out in all this rain ! i. e. I hope 
you are not going. You really are going out in all this rain. 
No, I am assuredly not going out in all this rain. You have 
doubtless understood my meaning. You have no doubt under- 
stood my meaning, i. e. probably. You have undoubtedly not 
understood my meaning, i.e. certainly. It is surely better to 
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leave it alone, i. e. is it not better ? It is certainly better to 
leave it alone, i.e. it is better. He is certainly not handsome. 
You surely do not call him handsome. You do not really 
think so? I do indeed. Will you strike him again? Indeed 
I will. Indeed I will not. I do not indeed expect you to do 
this, but I think you should. He is not very tall; indeed, he 
is not so tall as I am. He is very tall indeed. It C2Jinot 
possibly be mended. 

' Peradventure ' is used in old English, and is a Latin com- 
pound — 

Peradventure it was an oversight. 

* Perhaps ' is formed from it, with the Latin preposition * per,* 
and the English * hap,* instead of 'adventure ' — 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid some heart. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say. 
Well said! well done! Well, then, I will teU you. It fared 
/// with the conspirators. Things went ill with them. Every- 
thing went offivell. He spoke thus, began thus. It happened 
thus, Thus fell Julius Caesar. Not thtu I (any way but this /) 

'Likewise' (in the same manner) in old English is joined 
with a verb; as, 'Ye shall iSHU likewise perish:* but in modem 
English it connects clauses; as, 'The old people, and like*wise 
the boys and women, were left to guard the city.' 

How things are changed ! How have you managed ? How I 
have you so soon forgotten all you had learnt ? He knocked 
at the door once (number). He used to live there once (time). 
Once upon a time there was a giant (time). He went at once. 
Go at once. His authority was little regarded. I scolded him 
a little, I respected him not a little (for ' not little '). It was 
least known of any. He was liked, or at least not disliked. 
He said nothing ; at least I did not hear him. He could scarcely 
lift the weight. He was scarcely tall enough, hardly quick 
enough. 

' Together * is used with a verb ; ' altogether ' with an adjec- 
tive— 

They went together. He was altogether mistaken. The 
"-ce was altogether hopeless. 
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* Together * strengthens * with ; ' as— 

I will do it together with you. 

*He vnis generally right.' (In old English * generally * is rather 
stronger in meaning, and implies * as a rule ' or * constantly.*) 

'Rather* is properly the comparative of * rathe,* early, quick, 
and means the first at hand, first chosen. Hence 

'Rather,* both in old and modem English, strengthens the 
meaning — 

This is rather to your credit than not. I had rather be 
justly found fault with than unjustly praised. Rather a tumult 
was made. 

In modem English, ' rather * has sometimes a qualifying sense, 
meaning * a little ' — 

It Is rather cold. It is rather cooler. We had rather a good 
game. 

'Upward,' 'downward* — 

His progress upward. An incline dowmvard* 
These two words are also adjectives — 

"USs toward progress. The downnvard incline. 
' Farther * is the adverb from ' far,* and expresses distance — 

He went farther on the road. 

* Further ' is the adverb from * forth,' and expresses con- 
tinuance — 

He proceeded ywr^A^r in the matter. 





Relative Adverbs. 


when 


whereof 


where 


wherein 


whither 


whereinto 


whence 


whereon or whereupon 


as 


whereat 




whereby 




whereto 




wherewith or wherewithal 




wherefore. 
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Interrogative Adverbs. 



when? 


whereof? 


where ? 


wherein ? 


whither ? 


whereinto ? 


whence ? 


whereon ? or whereupon ? 


why? 


whereat ? 


whether ? 


whereby ? 




whereto ? 


how? 


wherewith ? or wherewithal ? 




wherefore ? 




whereabouts ? 




if. 


Relative— 


' 


when 


_ r at a time at which, 



where 
whither 

whence 

as 

whereof 

wherein 

whereinto 

whereon 

whereupon 

whereat 

whereby 

whereto 

wherewith 1 

wherewithal j 

wherefore 



-{ 
-{ 



}- 



at the time at which. 

at a place at which, 

at the place at which. 

to a place to which, 

to the place to which. 
f from a place from which, 
I from the place from which. 

in which manner. 

of which. 

in which. 

into which. 

on which. 

at which, 
by which, 
to which. 

with which. 

for which reason. 



It will be dark <wben I go home. A man dies twhen his soul 
leaves th6 body. fTiten days are dark and friends are few. 
It is cold <wJbere I live. I go <wbither envy cannot follow. 
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That bourne <whence no traveller returns. Not so bad as we 
seem. According as you desire. ('As' is also a relative 
pronoun (see * such*), and a conjunction : ^As you must go, make 
haste.' It is also used for * while;' as, * Singing as you go.*) 
The society <iuhere^f I am a member will support me. The 
house <wberein I dwelt. The company tvbereinto he was in- 
troduced. A staff (vuhereon to lean. Wbtreupon I promised 
immediately. An object whereat to aim. A map wJberefy 
you may direct^ your course. The land vtbereto I journeyed. 
Water <iuhere<witb I may quench my thirst. I have not where- 
<withai to pay. Wherefore I was much pleased. 



I NTERROG ATI VE — 




when 


« at what time ? 


where 


= at what place ? 


whither 


« to what place ? 


whence 


« from what place ? 


why 


= for what reason ? 


whether 


« is it so that — 


how 


__ f in what manner ? 
~ I to what extent ? 


whereof 


= of what? 


wherein 


= in what ? 


whereinto 


- into what ? 


whereon or whereupon 


« on what ? 


whereat 


— at what ? 


whereby 


~ by what ? 


whereto 


« to what ? 


wherewith or wherewithal 


= with what ? 


wherefore 


= why? 


whereabouts 


= about where ? 


if 


=a whether. 



When do you go home ? Where do you liye ? Whither are 
you going ? Whence come you ? Why do you say so ? Whether 
is this the true reason or not? How did it happen? How 
old are you ? Whereof is this table made ? Wherein do you 
trust ? Whereinto is it changing ? Whereon is this to be placed ? 
Whereat do you aim? Whereby shall I know this? Whereto 
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am I to take this ? Where<witb shall I beat him ? Wheretivitbal 
shall I get dinner? Wherefore do you treat me so? Where- 
abouts is the stable ? 



Relative 
Demonstrative, and 

Interrogative, 
here T 



there 

hither 

thither 

hence 

thence 



where 



} 
} 



whither 



whence 



hereof 1 , r 
^y whereof 
thereof J 

therefore 



Relative 
Demonstrative, and 

Interrogative. 



herein 

therein 

hereat 

thereat 

hereby 

thereby 

hereto 

thereto 



y wherein 

j- whereat 

I whereby 

I" whereto 
wherefore. 
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[a Also adverbs. c Also conjunctions. ad Also adjectives.] 



a above 
a about 

according to 
a across 
a c after ad 
c against 
/I along 

amid or amidst 

among or amongst 
a around or round 

at 
a athwart 
a c before 
a behind 
a below 
a beneath 

beside 



a besides 

a between or betwixt 

a beyond 

«by 

concerning 
a down 

during 
fere 

c except or excepting 
f for 

from 
axxi 

into 

instead of 
a near ad 
a next ad 
a c notwithstanding 
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of 

^7 0ff 

a on or upon, 
opposite ad 
out of 

flover 
over against 
regarding 
respecting 
save 
a c since 



a throughout 
c till or until 
a to or unto 

touching 

toward or towards ad 

under ad 
/2 underneath • 
a up ad 

with 

a within 

a c without. 



a through 

Notice the following phrases : — 

Above. Abo^e a hundred men. Above forty years old. 
Over and above the quantity required. They shot 
their arrows from above (adverb). 

About. The towns about Capua. What are you about? 
About a week. About a mile. What do you think 
about it ? I am about to die. 

According to. According to his promise. According to 
Macaulay. According to Saint Mark. 

Across. Across the river. Are you going across f (adverb). 

After. After dinner. What are you after f An hour 

qfter (adverb). After he had done speaking (con- 
junction). The after proceedings did not take 
long (adjective). 

Against. He ran against me in the street. Caesar spoke 
against it. Against to-morrow. Against I come 
(conjunction). 

Along. Along the roadside. Come along with me (adverb). 

Amidst, or Amid, means * in the middle of.* Amidst the storm 
they sang. Amid the breakers. ('Amid' is gene- 
rally poetical.) Stood in the midst of them. 

Among. Alone among crowds. Out from among the most 
degraded. 
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Around. Around the ruined column. Round the world. 

Look roundf or around (adverb). 

At. What are you aiming at f What are you at f At 

the appointed signal, he fired. He rose at sunrise. 
He ran at full speed. He was at supper. At the 
bottom of a well. Begin at the beginning. Take 
hiiti at his word. He valued it at fifty pounds. 
Good at cricket. At school ; at home ; at sea ; at 
Rome. (We generally say * in London.*) At first ; 
at last ; at least ; at most ; at the most. At an end ; 
at hand ; at present ; at once. At one ; at variance ; 
at odds; at all. At my request; at my expense. 
At leisure ; at work. At sight ; at your peril. 
Twelve at a shot. At them ! 

Athwart is poetical, and means * across.' Athwart the dark- 
ness. And clenched the ear-rings endlong and 
athwart with claws of griffin grasp (adverb). 

Before. Before my face. Before my time. Before Alex- 
ander. Death before dishonour. I never saw him 
before (adverb). The day before (adverb). The 
day before he was killed (conjunction). 

Behind. Behind the rest of the procession. Behind the hill. 
Behind Cicero in oratory. Behind in everything 
(adverb). 

Below. Below the surface of the earth. Below the rank 
of squire. The passengers went below (adverb). 
What is written below (adverb). 

Beneath. Beneath my roof. This is altogether beneath you. 
(* Beneath ' is more common in poetry, * below * in prose.) 

Beside. He sat beside the river. 

Besides. Besides other reasons. And besides, he was not 
there (adverb). 
(In old English, * beside' is used for 'besides' as a pre- 
position ; as, * Oxen and sheep, beside harts and roe- 
bucks.') 
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Between. The sea flows between England and her enemies. 
War between Prussia and Austria. Between the 
Queen and the prisoner at the bar. A space was 
left between (adverb). 

Betwixt is poetical. Betwixt us two. 

Beyond. Beyond sea. Beyond measure. To go beyond any 
one, i.e. cheat (old English). What is there 
beyond f (adverb.) 

By. Locative : The cottage by the brook. Hard by yon 
wood. Stand by your friefids. 

* By ' is joined with the agent of a passive verb — 

It was not said by me. 

Instrumental : To ^o by train. To learn by heart. By 
name ; by profession ; by nature. By no means. 

Other phrases : Older by two years. By all you hold 
sacred. By myself. By the way. One by one. 
By next year. By day. By night (either i, in the 
night; or 2, before night). He sat by (adverb). 
He lived hard by (adverb). 

Concerning is originally a participle. Tell me all you know 
concerning this affair. 

Down. Down the river. Down the gulf of time. 

* Down ' is generally an adverb ; as — 

To put down, hang down, sit down, &c. Up and 
down. Upside down. He is downri^t honest. 
Consols are down to ninety. 

During. During the reign of Elizabeth. 

Ere. Ere the day, three hundred horse had met. Ere 

the sun set (conjunction). 

* Ere ' is poetical. (* Ere * is a different word from e*er, 

and is not, like the latter, a contraction of ever,) 

Except, Excepting, are originally the imperative and participle. 
No one was tibere, except the king and queen. All 
escaped, excepting two of the crew. 
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The use of 'except' as a conjunction is only found in 
books in old English, but it is still allowable collo- 
quially — Do not speak except I speak to you. 

* But * is apparently used in the sense of ' except ;* as — 
None were present but the parties concerned. Who 
but you? 

It is however really an adverb ; as — 

There were but three. Out of all the number but 
one returned. But for me you would have been 
killed. 

For. That peach is not /or you. Which party are you 

for f I will give it yon /or three shillings. I will 
come /or you (to fetch you). I will go /or you 
(instead of you). What have you got^r breakfast ? 
For my sake. He was angry with me /or saying so. 
He could not speak /or laughing. As /or you. 
Pretty well /or you. For all that. Look /or ; 
wait /or; long /or. Take this /or granted. I 
know this /or certain. He took me /or an enemy. 
For fear you should be disappointed. But^r you 
I should have died. I am sorry ybr you. 

' For * is sometimes omitted ; as, * Pick me a plum.* 

For once. For ever. For the present. For the 
most part. For three years. For years. For miles. 
For example. You dare not /or your life. Word 
/or word. For as much as you have promised. 

(* For,* preposition joined with * much.* *As,* relative 
adverb. * Much,' adjective, agreeing with * reason ' 
understood. *As,' relative pronoun.) 

The use of * for ' as a conjunction is very frequent — 
For what is glory, but the people's praise. 

Cause : The brook will be swollen, /or it rained last night. 
Inference : It must have rained last night, /or the brook 
is swollen. (Whately.) 

When prepositions are used as adverbs, there has been 
originally something omitted in the expression ; as, ^ He 
was left behind,* i. e. behind his companions. 
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From. He is just come Jrom Paris. From door to door. 
From the age of Elizabeth. Dissuade him Jrom 
doing this^ 

In. In England. In Italy. In London. (At Paris.) 

Where in the world. He hit him in the eye. In 
bed. In fits. In debt. In physic. In a high 
fever. In transports of joy. I am in doubt ; in 
hopes ; in my senses. He is not right in his mind. 
In the afternoon. In the meantime. In June* 
Just in time. Once in four years. They spend 
their time in quarrelling. In English. In vain. . 
In appearance. 7»deed. In fact. Instead of. In 
name. In my opinion. In common. In my 
power. In my presence. He has them well in 
hand. In jest. In comparison. Put it in evi- 
dence. Taken in the fact. You cannot take me 
in. Against a world in arms. Inasmuch as. Go 
in (adverb). She lay in (adverb). Is your father 
in ? (adverb). In and out (adverb). 

Into. He fell into the river. He fell into a fever. He 

went into Germany. He went into public life. He 
did not go into the question, enter into the subject. 
He got into debt. She went into hysterics. Far 
into January. Four into five equals twenty. Trans- 
late this into French. 

Instead of. You shall go instead qfme. 

' Instead ' is used as an adverb ; as, ' He came instead.* 

» 

Near. Richmond is near London. He was very near being 

drowned. He was nearer being ruined than he was 
aware of. 

*Near himself or *near' in old English means parsi- 
monious. 

Which is the nearest station? (adjective). Winter 
drew near (adverb). He is not near so violent as 
he used to be (for ' nearly*) (adverb). 

D 
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Next. They placed me next the wall. 

* Next * is usually an adjective or an adverb— 

The next town, the next page, next week, &c. (adjec- 
tive). Where will you go next ? (adverb). 

Notwithstanding. I do not envy him, notwithstanding his wealth. 
I do not like him, notwitbstojuUng (adverb). I am 
content, not<withstanding I expected more (conjunc- 
tion). 

Of. Equivalent to the possessive case, but less forcible. We 
say, * His father's son,' not * The son of his father.* 

In other senses — 

What is this made off Desirous of returning. 

Afraid ^ the dark. Mindful q/* his duty. Capable 
q/" great things. 

* Of* nearly always follows the superlative ; as — 

The last q^the Saxon kings, The best o/'men. 

In old English, the sign of the agent ; as — 

Seen q/'them forty days. Ashamed q/* himself. He 
did it q/* himself, of his own accord. You will repent 
of your folly. Tired of talking. In need of 
Proud q/: Glad qjT. Worthy q/l Full q/I Void 
of To relieve of rob of inquire of speak of 
What kind of man is he ? Many of them. Of late. 
Cy* my opinion. Q^use. 0/*a child. He made much 
q/'me. He has had a terrible time of it. The city 
of London. The island of Malta. (But, * The 
river Thames.') 

Off. He fell off his horse. A little way off the road. 

Off his feed. Off his reckoning. Off the subject. 
He answered q^hand. He picked the fruit q^the 
tree. Twelve miles q^ (adverb). 

On or Upon. As prepositions these words are the same in mean- 
ing, but * upon' is never used as an adverb. * On ' is the 
opposite to 'off' — 

The fruit is on the tree. On the right hand. On 
both sides. On my side. Do not play tricks on 
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us. Bestow this on me. On condition. On what 
grounds? On all occasions. On the first oppor- 
tunity. On these terms. On horseback. On foot. 
Upon oath. Uf>on my word. On a journey. On 
the way to Paris. On a sudden. 0« the contrary. 
On purpose. On reflection. On the spot. On the 
arrival of the judge the trial began. To set one's 
mind on, heart on, affections on. To take on himself. 
Have pity on, mercy on. To play on a concertina. 
To live upon vegetables. On that very night. On 
Tuesday. To set t^um, sit upon, look upon, come 
t^n, think upon; resolve on, border on, rely on. Hold 
an inquest on. 

Adverb — Put your coat on. You must go six miles 
on. To go on, hurry on, help on. Get on with 
your work. It is going on for four o'clock. Off 
and on. 

Out of is the opposite to * into ' or * in.' * Out ' is an ad- 
verb — 
Get out of my sight. Out ^anxiety to know his 
fate. It is gone out of my head. Out of office. 
Out of breath. Such scenes are not met with out of 
England. Out ^ sight, out of mind. Out ^hear- 
ing. Out of order,, Out ^time. Out of my wits. 
Out o/* humour. Out of print. 

Over. A dark cloud hangs over me. He went over the 

mountains, over the sea. The garden is not over an 
acre. It did not last over a week. He wept over 
it. To condole with him over his misfortunes. The 
Roman law gave the father power over his children. 
To rule over, reign over. It is known all over 
England. All the world over. Over head and ears 
in water, in debt. Over and above, over the way, 
over night. 

Adverb — He does not seem over happy. Read this 
over* Say it over and over again. Moreover. The 
danger is over. Winter is over. 

D 2 
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Over against. Carthage was over against Sicily. I dined at the 
Royal Academy, and sat over against the Archbishop 
of York. (Johnson.) 

Regarding, Respecting, Touching, shorter forms for * having 
regard to,' * having respect to,' * applying the mind I o ' — 
Lord Eldon spoke regarding the law of succession to 
the crown. Let me hear your opinion respecting 
the subject under discussion. Did he say anything 
touching my affairs ? 

Save. The same as * except,' but an older word — 

The proposals were ail refused, save mine. 

Since. It is three years since his death. Ever since that day. 

* Since ' is more properly an adverb or a conjunction — 

It happened ten days since (adverb). I know not 
what he has been doing since (adverb). Since you 
like it so much, why do you not keep it ? (conjunc- 
tion). It it now a year since he died (conjunction). 

Through, anciently spelt 'thorough,' which is still used as an 
adjective — 

He drove the sword through his breast. He got 
through his examination. It is known through all 
Europe. Through carelessness. Through grief. My 
misfortunes are all through you. All the week 
through. 

Adverb — He went through at three o'clock. He went 
through to London, i. e. all the way. You must go 
through with what you have undertaken. 

Throughout. From that centre it spread throughout Europe. 
It was wrong throughout (adverb). 

TillorUntU. TO/ nine o'clock. TO/ night. Until now. Till 
then. Till within this hour. 

* Till ' or * until ' is more properly a conjunction — 

I did not know this until you told me. I will stay 
till you come. 
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To. Give this to me. 

(*To* is often omitted after these verbs — Give, present, 
oifer, send, lend, hand ; as, 'He banded her a cup of tea.') 
He went to Paris. The path of duty is the way to 
glory. • All this is nothing to you. As an orator 
he was nothing to Cicero. I rise to speak to that 
question. (See * According to.*) 
He made a speech to the crowd. Address the letter 
to me. Put it off to next week. Look to me. See 
to your health. It does not belong to me. Ask 
him to breakfast. Death to the tyrant. I drink 
to the prosperity of your country. To the same 
purport. T« some purpose. They were killed to 
a man. The time to a minute. Next door to the 
school. To-day. To-morrow. From day to day. 
To the best of my power, knowledge, understanding, 
recollection, information, belief. To his face. Face 
to face. To such a degree. He took it to heart. 
You do it to your own disgrace. I said nothing to 
his disparagement. It is not known to me. To 
this end. To my taste. He was persuaded to it. 
Contrary to ; contradictory to. Opposite to ; adverse 
to. They came to words, to blows. Man to man. 
From man to man. From hand to hand. From 
mouth to mouth. Next to ; near to. 

Adverb : To and fro. Shut the door to. She came to, 

* Lay to * in old English means * apply ' — * It is time for 

thee to lay to thine hand.' 
' Unto ' is only found in old English, or in imitations of 
it in poetry. 

* To * is the sign of the infinitive — * In time to come.' 

Toward or Towards. He came towards me. A kind of 
reverence should be used towards all men. Cyprus 
lies towards Syria. It grows cold towards evening. 

* Toward ' is the older form. In old English the syllable 

' ward ' is sometimes placed after the noun ; as, * Your 
faith to Godwardy' i.e. toward God. In modern 
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English * to ' is omitted ; as, * Your journey hom&wardy 
Komewardf heayentward.* 

* Toward ' is also an adjective, opposed to * froward,' but 

more common in the negative * untoward ' — * This 
untoward accident.' 

Under. There is no such place under the sun. Movements 
itnder the earth. He was certainly not under fifty. 
Under the sway of Caesar. Under the rank of 
lieutenant-general. To sit under a preacher. Under 
pretence. (In old English, * under colour.*) Under 
the head of casual expenses. Under water. Under- 
hand dealings. The upper and under portions of 
the building (adjective). Under way. Under sail. 

Underneath. Underneath this marble hearse. The mole is 
busy underneath the ground. A mine was being 
sprung underneath (adverb). 

Up. Up the street. Up the ladder. Up hill. 

*Up* is generally an adverb; as — 

Up above the world. When the sun was up. Up 
and down. 

* Up ' as an adverb is very frequent in composition with 

verbs. It stands after the verb, and often denotes 
completion — 

To get up, go upi hang up, nail up. Eat i^^, drink up, 
use up. To put up a candidate. To put t^ a 
guest. To put up with an affront (adverb). To 
make up an account ; make up a story ; make .up a 
quarrel; make up a bed. He was done up. He 
was set up in business. He was set up by too much 
prosperity. To tie up, roll up, fold up, tear 1^, 
break up, crumple up, throw up, bring up, light up, 
whip up, tuck t^, grind t^, cut up, chop up, wind up, 
add up, count up ; cast up a sum ; score up (i. e. in- 
scribe), wash up, plough up, post up. To bear up 
a weight (transitive). 
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Up. As adverb — 

To bear up under affliction (intransitive). The 
champagne is f^. He was strung t^ to the next tree. 

' Up !* is also an exclamation — * Up, guards, and at them !' 

<Up* is used as an adjective in the phrases — 'The up 
journey,* *The t^ train.' 

The comparative ' upper * is very frequent as an adjective ; 
as, * The i^per regions,' * The i^per classes.' * Upper ' 
is not used either as a preposition or adverb. 

With. I. Companionship: Come with me. He agrees *wstb 
me, disagrees <with me. One <witb another. He 
is angry with her, in love with her. He compared 
Corfu with Naples. His hair is mingled with grey. 
He found fault with me. Why do you deal with 
me thus? I have nothing to do with you. On 
a par with one another. I will be even with him. 
Let me speak with you. Do not meddle with him. 
Caoutchouc is the same with india-rubber. And 
withal it was very dear (with all, i.e. 'moreover,' 
This word is also used in old English for ' with ' after 
its noun ; as, ' Weapons to fight withal.') 

2. Instrument or manner: Frantic with grief. He built 
his house with stones. I shall begin with you. Go 
on with your work. The hills are adorned with 
forests. 

Within. Within the ramparts. Within bowshot. Witinn 
three days. Within a mile. The orange was 
crimson within (adverb). 

Without. Do not go without me. 

Without doubt. 



He acted without per- 
mission. fVittfout aoubt. Without cause. Without 
the city walls (i. e. outside). He is waiting 
without (adverb). Do not go without 1 tell you 
(conjunction). 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are of two kinds, Adverbial and Proper. 
The following are Adverbial Conjunctions, being in fact 
adverbs used to connect words or phrases: — 

but 

still 

yet 

nevertheless 
* notwithstanding 

however. 
[These ^x are Disjunctive Con- 
junctions, because though they 
connect clauses (or words) they 
disjoin the sense.] 

Conjunctions Proper are always joined with verbs, and stand 
in the same relation to the verb in mood that the preposition 
does to the noun in case : — 



and 
also 

either— or 
neither — nor 
♦for 
than 

therefore 
then 
else. 



that 




if 


because 




though 


♦since 




although 


lest 




albeit 


♦before 




♦except 


♦after 




♦unless 


♦until c 


■ 


♦without 
whether 
♦ notwithstanding. 


And also all the relative pronouns 


and relative adverbs, which 


have all a conjunctive 


force. 




Is it true that you 


I are leaving 


us? I assured him that I 


would. 






* That * is often omitted ; as — 




It is true I am 


leaving you. 


I told him I would. 



* For the use of these words, see under Prepositions. 
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I will not say this, because I am not sure. I will not say this, 
lest I should be mistaken. ^ you are afraid, do not try it. 
If you think it best, do it. Though I find no fault, I cannot 
praise him. Although not brilliant, he has good abilities. 
Though he talks a great deal, there is not much in what he says. 
jllbeit I know it to be true, yet for charity I will not say it again. 
It may be blue, though I confess by this light it looks green. I 
care not ivhether I go or not. I have not finished it, but I will 
now. It is not perfect, still I do not despair of its becoming 
so. It is like ; nenyertheless it is not a good likeness. It will 
be of no use; hofwe^uer^ I will go. Hotwen>er wise he may be, 
he may be mistaken (relative adverb). 
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Interjections admit of no grammatical construction, and are 
not properly parts of speech. The use of the moi^ common 
ones is shown in the following phrases: — 

Alas ! my hat is blown off. Ahj do not say so ! Ah me\ 
(poetical). Oh me ! Dear me ! (i. e. Dear God, save me.) 
Goo^wjj/ (Goodness protect me). What! Indeed! Strange! 
that I should have dreamt of him. Tush! (old English). 
Pshaw! has the same sense as Hush' in modem English: ex- 
pressive of contempt. Fie! for shame! Avaunt (Yvench.^ 
avant), begone ! Huzza ! hurra ! expressive of joy. Welcome ! 
(i.e. *You are welcome*). Hail, all hail! (old English or 
poeticaJ). Hush ! 



HINTS ON COMPOSITION. 

Composition is a wide term, and may mean many things. 
The intention of the present treatise is to try and throw a 
little light on the study and use of language; to explain what 
language is; to give some rules for reading with judgment ; 
and by so doing to draw attention to the style of writing, and 
lead on to the few and simple principles on which all sen- 
tences are framed. In a word, how to wield language is the 
object proposed. This is quite a different thing from a tech- 
nical knowledge of terms. As far as learning to wield lan- 
guage is concerned, there is not the slightest use in having 
all the terminology of metaphor, simile, hyperbole, trope, 
synecdoche, &c., at the fingers' ends; they have no more 
to do with learning to compose than anatomical terms have 
with being a good walker. These terms of composition- 
anatomy are given and explained separately, for those who 
want to use them ; but they are not introduced here, as having 
nothing to do with the power of wielding language; which is 
a thing of life. Moreover, general terms, like labelled doors, 
too often close in and hide all behind them; and the owner, 
who never enters the room, thinks he knows all about it, because 
he can rattle off the label glibly. Neither is this a treatise on 
Rhetoric. Rhetoric deals with the order and arrangement of 
thought, and the treatment of the subject, rather than with 
words and expression and language. Whereas the power of 
language, and the wielding language, is what we are now going 
to deal with. It may add some interest to the subject to con- 
sider what language is, and the value of it, and its connexion 
with other things. It seems perhaps a dreary matter to be 
learning verbs and noims, and analysing sentences. It is not 
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easy while sawing the tree to imagine the distant worlds to 
which the ship can carry. Sawdust is dry stuff. Now what 
is language ? All outward expression of thought is language. 
Language is spirit or mind taking shape and becoming a new 
living power. The very world we live in is a language ; for, as 
far as they go, we know the mind of God by the things He has 
created. Tree and flower, and field, and stars and sky, hill, 
river and sea, being each and all outward forms by which Spirit 
speaks and is made intelligible to us. 

Next, man speaks to his fellow-man. Painting and sculpture 
form a language ; colour and stone communicate thoughts. And 
architecture is another language. Every building, besides its 
actual use, is embodied thought, the mind of man petrified, as it 
were, telling of his meaning, whether the idea be great or vile. 
Music also is a language expressing feeling in a very vivid way. 
And last of all, words are the most subtle and perfect of all 
languages, not appealing to the eye like painting and architecture, 
but passing direct into the inner man ; the strangest mixture of 
body and spirit, going straight to head and heart through the 
ear ; spirit speaking to spirit on the waves of air. And this is 
not merely a curious statement. Word-language is the subtlest, 
the most perfect, the most enduring form taken by thought. 
Thousands of years in time are as nothing against its power. 
Over all lands by degrees the great world-wave of undying 
thought rolls on, filling the earth * as the waters cover the sea.' 
Language may seem at first a little unlovely pond ; go on, and 
you will find a rivulet; pass along the rivulet, it is a river; 
follow the river, it is a sea ; embark on the sea, and, the whole 
world is open. To attain a mastery over language, then, is 
no mean thing; and to do this it is necessary first to master 
the grammatical secrets of the great wielders of language ; and 
this must be done by constant analysis of their writings : 
and secondly, to understand somewhat the secret powers of 
thought and expression which make their writings precious. 
To learn to read the writings of great men with judgment 
and discrimination goes far towards making a good writer 
or speaker. And to read with discrimination implies a know- 
ledge of the principles on which the writings were written. 
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Language written or spoken, then, is obviously divided into 
Poetry and Prose. But it is by no means so obvious on ex- 
amination what this means, for there is much good and bad 
poetry in prose, and bad and good prose in poetry so called. 
A short definition will not be out of place here. The main 
distinction between prose and poetry is that the business of 
prose is to impart fresh knowledge, of poetry to illuminate, to 
kindle, to suggest, and to touch the heart and feelings. This 
is the broad distinction between the two. Again, if we are to 
understand rightly what poetry ought to do, and what we are 
to expect in it, the subject must be divided into poetry of the 
feelings and poetry of the imagination, though few compositions 
entirely belong to one or the other of these distinct classes. 
Feeling and imagination intermingle in almost every poem, and 
the composition is said to belong to this or that class because 
one predominates, not because the other is absent. Yet they 
are wonderfully distinct in principle. Poetry of the feelings 
has to move the heart, and draw out the emotions in it. The 
heart is like a musical instrument, full of silent music, only 
wanting a skilful touch. The music is there. All that is re- 
quired is to touch the right string, to finger the living chords 
and bring out their power, not to put anything in. Therefore 
the finer, the more delicate the touch, the sweeter will be the 
strain. If spirit could touch spirit without anything coming 
between, that, in matters of feeling, would be perfection. The 
ancients played their harps with a quill pr plectrum of ivory, we 
with fingers. It is clear that the dead instrument, however 
jewelled or- golden, must have been inferior immeasurably to 
the living fingers, and their music so far worse than ours. Now 
the heart is played on by words; so the most subtly simple 
diction, the least encumbered, the most spiritual, must get 
nearer the heart, must touch the heart-strings more delicately, 
glide in amongst them closer, give and take the thrill better, 
than words all jewelled and golden. For the bright and 
gorgeous words are out of place ; they get in the way between 
heart and heart, attract attention to themselves, and cannot 
draw out the gentlest, softest notes. Therefore in poetry of 
the feelings all depends on the truth of simple words going 
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straight from heart to heart. All ornament in words takes 
away from the directness of the touch. Simplicity and truth 
must be looked for. Poetry of the imagination starts from a 
different point, and goes on different principles. Descriptive 
poetry is not already in the hearer, as the feelings are. A 
picture has to be presented, and the poet has to supply it all. 
Now a picture requires colours, and skill to blend them into 
an harmonious whole. Something new has to be imparted 
which was not present before, and yet not bare knowledge ; 
the flat, broad side of a fact is no more poetry than a botanical 
specimen is a flower. It must be pictorial, vivid, suggestive. 
Any word or line of imaginative poetry is not one word or line, 
but many; so condensed in analogy and spirit-power, so sug- 
gestive, as to fill the mind with images. Take this description 
of time as it appears to hope deferred : — 

' How like death-worms the wingless moments crawl T 

The line is a sort of garden plot, full of seed-pods that burst 
open and scatter images of truth and life in a receptive mind. 
And this kind of vivid truth having to be put into the mind, 
great variety of glorious words, many bright and dark colours, 
as it were, must be used to produce the picture. Colour-power, 
so to say, not simplicity, is the characteristic of poetry of the 
imagination, as a new picture has to be put before the mind. 

Prose, on the other hand, is designed to impart knowledge 
and not to suggest images, and if to move the mind to move 
it by facts; and it differs from poetry not in the metre or 
rhyme, which are mere accessories to heighten the effect and 
put the mind into a new state, but in the manner of putting 
the subject. Poetry suggests, prose states. Where a writing 
makes a great demand on the imagination of the reader; re- 
quires him to invest lifeless things with life, as in the line last 
quoted ; and, again, to ascribe to life the fixity of lifeless things, 

as in these lines : — 

* My soul seemed — 
A still salt pool locked in with bars of sand. 

Left on the shore, that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward* from the land 
Their moonled waters white' — 
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that is poetry. Poetry makes rapid comparisons, catches remote 
points of resemblance and makes them flash flre at a touch, and 
discovers and lights up hidden analogies. But when clearness 
of expression, forcible statement of facts, imptirting of know- 
ledge and instruction, is the object, that is prose, whether 
clothed in metre or not. The fact-statements in poetry will 
be as brief as possible; in prose they form the staple. The 
difference, as far as language goes, lies in the rapidity of the 
thoughts and condensed suggestive expression, rather than in 
any set rules. The same principles of composition in their 
degree apply to both ; and there is this advantage in poetry as 
a training subject, that the useless word, or clumsy statement,, 
or unworthy treatment of the question, are more easily seen 
and convicted, are more ridiculous, than in the wider and more 
crowded field of prose. The following production, for instance, 
on the battle of Blenheim, out of metre wpuld be simply dull ; 
as aping poetry in its dress it becomes amusing : — 

* Think of two thousand gentlemen at least. 
And each man mounted on his capering beast. 
Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 
And sunk and bobbed, and bobbed and sunk, and 
sunk and bobbed their souls.' 

The difference, then, between prose and poetry lies in the 
narrower range of prose ; which, as far as it is different from 
poetry, confines itself to well -selected facts, well described. 
But most prose and poetry have much in common. In both 
the first thing to be cultivated is perfection of truth. By this 
is meant no enumeration of obvious outside facts, but the great 
realities, whether outside or in, which are the life-marks of the 
thing proposed for the writer's work. Many writings remind one 
of stuffed animals ; there is the skin, and something inside it, and 
a sort of face and body, and a sort of position, but it is after all 
only skin, and everybody sees, or ought to see, it is only skin. 
Truth is not there. A writer must have a keen perception of the 
main idea to be represented; and next, a keen insight into all 
the differences and special life-marks of the thing treated of; and 
he must combine his knowledge and feeling into an harmonious 
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whole. An oak, for instance, is a tree ; but so is a fir ; and if 
a writer in describing an oak only uses words which equally 
describe a fir, the description is poor stuff, like a child's drawing, 
a few scrawls with * oak ' written under it. But it is also poor 
stuff if, in describing an oak, terms are used which belong to 
all oaks in all places, at all seasons, under all circumstances, and 
every humour and feeling of the writer. It ought to be im- 
possible to mistake a description. Biit this vivid inner truth 
will depend much on the point of view taken, and every word 
and image must tend to illustrate and increase the main idea. 
For instance, rain after drought is a very pleasant sound. Hear 

Shelley :— 

* Sound of vernal showers 

■ 

On the twinkling grass. 
Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyous or fresh or clear, 

Thy music doth surpass.' 

But rain in a bad season is most dreary. Hear Tennyson :— 

'And ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald ^treet breaks the blank day.' 

And again : — 

' Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again. 
And howlest issuing out of night. 
With blasts that blow the poplar white. 
And lash with storm the streaming pane.* 

But the actual sound to the ear in both cases is the same. The 
difference consists in the associations and other accompanying 
circumstances dependent on the point of view. In prose this 
will be shown by the selection of facts ; the keeping out of sight 
anything which would mar the effect ; the skilful way in which 
one idea is presented in many lights, and made the centre point 
round which all the rest is grouped in order. For prose as well 
as poetry is a picture, and a picture does not mean that fifty 
photographs are stuck on one frame ; they would still be fifty 
pictures, not one; but that all the parts are so skilfully com- 
bined as to produce one main impression as one whole, however 
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crowded the canvas may be. This skill depends in principle on 
a perfectly masterly comprehension of the essential truths of the 
subject, the inner life and life power, which necessitates all the 
parts falling into their right places and blencting harmoniously. 
For truth supposes not only a keen perception of particular 
points, but also a broad view of the true position of each part ; 
so that everything may lead up to the main idea, either to pre- 
pare for its being brought forward, or to heighten the effect 
when it has been brought forward. And this is done by the 
arrangement of the subject, the arrangement of the sentences, 
and the choice of words. 

The writer must needs have a clear idea of the order in which 
his subject should unfold, or get it as it unfolds. That order 
must either be an order of time, in which case events decide 
chronologically the arrangement ; or an order of importance, in 
which case some main idea is the standard of comparison. For 
instance, in the passages on rain quoted above, the main idea in 
the one is joy, in the other sorrow ; and every image and every 
word is made to produce a corresponding effect in each. 

If the writer does really know his subject in this true way, 
the ordinary faults of composition can find no place in his 
writing. He will not be in danger of mixing up together incon- 
gruous ideas, for the strong main idea will possess his miad and 
not suffer it ; and this will equally be the case in the subordinate 
sentences and illustrations ; their parts will fall into place on the 
same principle ; and images will not be crowded together in con- 
fusion. The beauty of any thought will not so master his fancy 
as to make him extend it beyond the limit within which it con- 
tributes to the main effect ; still less will any single expression 
be allowed, like a gaudy servant, to push itself into undue notice. 
A strong and clear idea of truth in the head and heart excludes 
of necessity false proportion and false ornament. 

But in order to have this strong 'and clear idea of truth of 
subject, a learner must subdivide the whole, and examine the 
parts separately. A writer, for instance, wishes to describe a 
landscape. First, he must have a special bit of country in view, 
as much as if he went out with colours to paint it ; then the time 
of year, the time of day, the kind of day, the plants, the animals, 
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the insects, the sky, the atmosphere. These will all vary accord- 
ing to the choice he makes in his main idea. And the different 
features they present at different times should be closely ob- 
served, so that the special appearances, which belong to the 
special time and view selected, may be described in such a way 
as to render it impossible to mistake the picture for anything 
but what it is intended to be in its living reality. 

The same principle applies of course to every writing. The 
observation of what is and what is not at any given moment, at 
least secures a certain reality in the description. Very often 
contrasting the present state with the past or future is very 
suggestive, and brings the subject home most forcibly. 

Bad compositions also, like children's drawings, are all out of 
proportion. The plums are half as big as the plum-tree; a 
brooklet hidden in a green line of grass becomes the Thames ; or, 
as Goldsmith said of Dr. Johnson, ^ all the little minnows talk 
like whales.' This fault is avoided as soon as the idea of intense 
reality and truth becomes fixed practically in a writer's mind. 

When, then, the writer knows what to write, the next question 
is how to write it. What are the principal requirements of a 
perfect form ? A cultivated language has expressions for nearly 
all shades of ideas; if siiigle words do not seem expressive or 
accurate enough, they must be strengthened or modified by 
other words, nouns by other nouns or adjectives, verbs by other 
verbs or adverbs. The first care in writing should be always to 
use the best expressions the language provides. This may appear 
very obvious ; but it requires a sound knondedge of the language 
and long practice always to act up to it. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find an idea expressed in a roundabout way, when a 
straightforward expression would have been clearer and there- 
fore more forcible; or two words are used where one would 
have been sufRcient ; or words are coupled together without any 
real force, though their position and connexion seem to indicate 
that they represent the prominent features of an idea. These 
defects make a style blunt and weak, and induce the reader to 
read carelessly ; for useless words, like a person sitting in a boat, 
not only do not help the motion, but retard it, in proportion to 
their weight ; and nobody cares to make great efforts in trying 

£ 
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to find out what is meant, when it is very doubtful whether the 
writer really knew himself. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more interesting to a reader who knows how to read, than to 
follow a good writer into details of thought, to track out by a 
careful analysis of the words, of their position and connexion, the 
process of thinking which created the writing. The exertion 
which such a style demands of the reader may be compared to 
bodily exercise ; it is a source of health and pleasure ; but the 
efforts to overcome difficulties arising from defects are like the 
jolting of a carriage on a bad road; it only wearies, and is a 
loss of time. 

Clear words put together in the form of a principal sentence 
cannot fail to convey the idea of a fact in a distinct manner. As 
soon as we connect different facts the necessity of subordinate 
clauses appears. A child tells his story in principal sentences, 
loosely strung together, because his mind dwells on the facts 
and not on their connexion. But subordinate clauses not only 
interweave their ideas with those of the principal sentence, and 
produce by doing so that pleasing flow and variety of language 
which entices the reader farther and farther; but also afford a 
means of balancing the facts against each other with regard to 
their importance. This is at once evident in a simple case where 
only two facts are put together in different ways, as in the follow- 
ing sentences : ' I wrote a letter and went out ;* ' I wrote a letter 
before I went out ; ' * After I had written a letter I went out.' 
In this way the machinery of principal and subordinate clauses 
may become a fine instrument to express shades of thought. 
This subject is not more fully entered into here, because it is 
hoped that the Analysis of Sentences contained in the Second 
Part will give ample opportunity for studying the relative value 
of principal and subordinate sentences and acquiring judgment 
in managing them. 

It may not be superfluous to remind the learner that variety 
is always pleasing. Just as in nature it delights the eye to follow 
the outlines of a range of mountains, resting now on dome- 
shaped summits, now on long sweeping ridges, now on bold 
peaks, and now on gentle undulations, which have all been pro- 
duced by like causes acting on the original rock-formation, so 
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that each range has a character of its own however varied it 
may be, in like manner a good writer will adapt his sentences 
and words even in their structure to the different ideas ; and will 
intentionally alter the length and shape of sentences in order to 
vary the impression and keep alive the attention of the reader. 
But all will be done in subordination to the main idea. For 
perfection of truth is the key to a great Writing ; and the mental 
and bodily eye that can seize on subtle hidden truth is the in- 
strument of a great writer, combined with the extended range 
which makes all the parts of a great truth, each in their place, 
unite and contribute to the completeness of the main idea* 
This power can be guided, not given. It depends on character 
and experience. No rules can supply brain and heart, or the 
material gathered by heart and brain. The life and life-work 
of each man must give it him, or he will never have it. In its 
highest form this power depends on the union of an exceedingly 
feeling, impressible heart, with an active, well-trained brain. 
When both these agents are in great perfection what is called 
genius is the result. For the intensely sensitive love perpetually 
sees hidden loveliness and new and deeper truths in that which 
it loves, and the fine brain-instrument renders love capable of 
expressing its secrets. The law, that love sees depths of sweet- 
ness and power hidden from common eyes, holds good always and 
in all things. Love a subject, and it will open out and give an 
insight into itself unknown to unloving eyes. But it is possible 
to love in a shallow way; yet even shallow love will discover 
something. And it is possible to love deeply and well, but to 
want the voice to express it; the trained intellect may not be 
ready. But when the deep, true, loving heart and the fine brain 
instrumental power which can express feeling, unite, there is 
genius. But both these are great powers ; true love which can 
love great things truly from feeling their truth is rare, very rare ; 
most who do love, love as a peasant might love a queen, with 
only a dim sense of dazzling glory on their mind's eye, bewilder- 
ing more than it enlightens. Much love can exist without the 
power of expression or a clear perception of the causes of love. 
And again, there can be great brain-power and intellectual skill 
without the feeling heart. The men who ordinarily achieve 
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greatness are of this character. Their instrumental power is 
remarkable ; they deal with all external things and the business 
of the world with acuteness and a hard success. They are 
strong in surface-motives, and forceful situations, and ordinary 
tracks, and visible action ; though perhaps their mental eye has 
never read a single inward secret, and is every day more and 
more blinded through belief in their own acuteness, and the 
fame they gain from it. But Genius is complex, made up of 
truth of feeling and truth of brain-power, and neither is perfect 
without the other. For feeling unexpressed is dammed back 
and cannot flow on into new channels. And power of expres- 
sion without deep feeling is limited in range, may easily be 
famous, but is never truly great. 

It follows from this that a strong impress of living truth should 
animate, make to grow, and control the growth of, every great 
writing. The thoughts should be intensely true, thoroughly be- 
longing to the subject, and thoroughly belonging to the writer's 
view of the subject ; it ought not to be necessary to write under 
the picture 'oak tree,' to tell us what it is. But if this is the 
case with the thoughts and inward life, it must obviously be the 
case with the body which contains this life, the words and style 
of writing which it comes out into. No style can be good which 
is not intensely true. That is, no style can be good which does 
not belong distinctly to the subject, the view taken of the sub- 
ject, and — the writer. A style is false in principle which fails in 
any or all of these points. Hence it follows that every writer 
or speaker ought to have in some degree a style of his own. 
And no language can be too strong to condemn the ordinary 
advice given to every one alike to take some renowned writer, 
Macaulay for example, and form a style on his pattern. Every 
man, woman, and child might as well be told to speak like 
Macready; or every village girl to dress like the Queen. In 
poetry the absurdity is seen at once ; no one is ordered to imi- 
tate Tennyson. For imitation is felt there to be weakness and 
want of truth. Each subject, everybody will admit, oug^t to be 
treated according to its merits, grave or gay, light or heavy. We 
^o not play the same tune at balls and funerals. But the same 

Tument applies with equal force to the view takes by each 
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writer, and his manner of expressing that view. A good style 
in each case is that style which most truly and vividly represents 
the idea of the writer or speaker, whether that idea be mean 
or noble ; jnst as a man is well dressed who is dressed according 
to his station in life. It is true there are certain main rules of 
grammar which all writers must observe. It is true also that 
there are certain main rules of sentence-arrangement which 
all writers must as a rule observe. But within these limits there 
exists a freedom wide as the range from Carlyle to Macaulay ; 
and that freedom ought not to be cramped. The true end of 
teaching composkion is to enable every one to use his powers 
in the best way, and not to cut all mankind into the pattern of a 
yew-hedge. The right way to proceed is to master grammar, to 
master analyse of sentences, and examine carefully the writings 
of celebrated men and the structure of their sentences, so as 
to discover in what their power consists. All kinds of verbal 
gymnastics help towards a true word-power ; but the object of 
such exercises is not imitation, but knowledge of itiethods of 
working, and selection. But more of this hereafter. Truth 
of subject and truth of view have been touched on. There is 
also a truth belonging to the instrument used, to the language. 
Each language has a character of its own. The best writers who 
please, not merely their own generation, but live on as a great 
people's best possession, will not lose sight of this. They either 
know it or they feel it ; in either case they act in accordance 
with it. Each language has a character of its own, and each 
nation accordingly ought to have on the whole a characteristic 
style of writing. Each nation indeed must have, though a sense- 
less imitation of languages of a different kind may mar the effect 
in some instances. 

This character depends mainly on the presence or absence of 
changes of form in its words. Grammatical forms, where they 
exist, give many little subtle delicate shades of meaning ; they also 
give the pow^r of arranging the words in a sentence almost 
at pleasure. A language therefore rich in word-forms will be 
fond of expressing such subtleties, will go out of its way to do so, 
and a habit of doing so will be formed even where there is no 
real gain in sense. Such a language, like a fine tool, will cut its 
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shapes into delicate neat fine outlines, and precise clear forms. 
Another language, on the other hand, has very few grammatical 
inflexions and word-forms, but makes use of clumsy auxiliaries 
and roundabout expressions instead. Such a language, therefore, 
will avoid as much as possible all these niceties and subtleties, 
and will depend for its effect on the strength of its main ideas, 
on richness of expression and massive power. Like a strong tool, 
it will hew out great forms and revel in broad strong light and 
shade, in magnificence or grand simplicity. 

It is obvious that languages thus distinct in character oilght to 
be dealt with differently. Whether a nation likes it or not, it is 
useless for them to contend against the main laws of their 
language. Men cannot well carve cherry stones with hatchets, 
or build palaces with carving tools. Much fine work can indeed 
be done by any language, much strong work by any language ; 
but the main distinction which makes one language a fine tool 
and fit for fine work, and another a strong tool and fit for strong 
work, cannot be got rid of. And to recommend a fine language 
as an example for a strong language is to tell the architect to 
turn cabinet-maker. 

The fine languages best known to us are the Latin and the 
French. Every Latin and French writer uses a wonderful 
instrument for precision, clearness, and force, where force means 
distinctness of outline and the sharpness of single ideas. The 
French have a very just saying, ' If it is not clear it is not 
French.' Because clearness and precision are so pre-eminently 
characteristic of the language that a writer who has not that has 
nothing ; ' as the language cannot convey, compared with other 
languages, anything else equally well. The rich strong languages 
best known to us are the Greek, the German, and the English. 
Greek is both fine and strong, fiher than Latin, as strong as 
English ; but its richness and strength render it a less distinctive 
example than the Latin, which has only its distinctness and fine- 
ness to depend on. English is the least fine of the three, and 
perhaps the richest. To give some idea of the richness of 
English it may be mentioned that if any page of a classical Latin 
author, Cicero or Caesar for example, be taken, from 80 to 90 
per cent, of the verbs, substantives, and adjectives used are 
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found in English, whilst nevertheless Latin forms about a third 
part only of the English language, at most. In other words, 
whilst from 80 to 90 out of every 100 Latin words occur in 
English, not more than from 30 to 35 Latin words occur in every 
100 of English, the remainder 65 or 70 being in excess from 
other sources, giving an average of treble the number of words 
in common use in English as compared with Latin. The genius 
and character therefore of the English language requires a 
certain breadth of structure and fulness of expression, and 
avoids as much as possible fine tense and mood distinctions. 
And the best English writers will not imitate other nations, but 
will take advantage and wield with effect the resources of their 
own tongue. But though this is true, the habits of a generation, 
or time, may seriously interfere with it. Fashion has great in- 
fluence on the popularity of any writer. The readers of the 
present day, accustomed to skim newspapers and reviews, de- 
mand easy reading. Easy reading must set before the mind a 
quick succession of images pleasantly and distinctly, like the 
slides of a magic lantern, and is not meant to be remembered. 
At least, its primary object is not memory or thought, but 
pleasure to the reader, credit to the writer. Easy reading must 
therefore have short sentences. They must not pass on into 
complex constructions. There must be no attempt to represent 
graduation of idea. A new sentence must be made for every 
part of an idea, as well as for the main idea itself. The sentence 
must always be arranged in the easiest way. The subject must 
begin, then the rest must follow in grammatical order, not in 
order of importance. The essential character of easy reading 
is that it presents a series of little pictures to the mind sepa- 
rately, one after another. Each is seen at once without effort. 
If the facts are well selected, and the separate thoughts striking, 
the effect is delight6i(. A book constructed on this principle by 
a skilful hand is a veritable magic lantern. And if the world was 
constructed on this plan of striking incidents and thoughts sharp 
and clear, with no modifications, nothing could be better than 
this style. The great charm of Macaulay lies in this sharp-cut 
giving of effects. He has spent exceeding pains in choosing the 
most striking incidents and making telling observations on them. 
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Each short sentence, arranged generally in grammatical order, 
falls like a little hammer, and the mind receives with pleasure 
and without exertion the strokes of the enchanter, just like the 
plash of a fountain on a hot day. This succession of little blows 
has an additional recommendation. The more vivid strokes 
leave an impression on the mind, and the reader thinks, because 
he remembers perhaps the very words of some telling pieces, 
that he has received a more than usually fidl result from the 
book, a delusion which is not easily broken. But if knowledge 
is really the object, and to acquire or state sound facts or sound 
thoughts fully in a connected way, then the sameness of form, 
the short sentences in which all the ideas take equal rank, the 
want of connexion, the monotony of a series of little strokes, 
becomes very wearisome; when each little stroke ought to be 
remembered in its own order, and there is no distinction to 
remember them by. In such a style all the helps afforded by 
word -arrangement, the orderly, unobtrusive harmonies, the 
graduation and connexion of thought, the natural links of con- 
struction, all that aids memory, is sacrificed to immediate effect 
and temporary pleasure; whilst the mistake of supposing that 
clearness depends on shortness of sentence is fostered. It does 
not follow that the idea is clear because the sentences are clear. 
A short sentence indeed cannot well help being clear, but it 
may not give a complex idea clearly. And much real power is 
sacrificed, whilst even the word-clearness is not greater than 
that which a good writer produces by the harmonious arrange- 
ment of his thoughts and words. 

Still, it is worth noting that the present habits of the English 
render them very intolerant of anything which does not seem 
easy. And any writer who disregards this, from whatever reason, 
will limit by so doing the number of his readers. 

So far of general principles, truth of subject, truth of writer, 
and genius of language. These are directions, a sort of clue ; 
after this each must, for himself, follow the clue. All the noble 
deeds and thoughts and words of noble men of all time are 
common property, which those who wish to gain power for 
themselves must study, as far as they can, and make their own, 
ot for imitation, but as examples to inspirit and guide, as a 
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starting-point for fresh efforts, each in his own mental circle. 
The principles on which great writings consciously or uncon- 
sciously proceed have been stated. Some rules can also be 
given to enable the student to know what to observe and look 
for in examining their manner of carrying out their intentions. 
The grand maxim of learning is to fix the mind on the right 
things. To put it in a paradoxical form : to know what to forget 
is the secret of learning well. 

Now it is obvious at a glance that beauty of expression is the 
most striking feature to a mind new to literature. The favourite 
writers of the young are invariably writers of exuberant or 
forcible word-power. This fascinates them even when, as in 
Byron for instance, the sentiments themselves are generally false, 
or mean, or strained. The firet attraction is word-power, and^the 
first fault in composition will generally be word-falseness of this 
kind. B]at even where this word-power is true and good, as 
the jewelled words themselves make a strong impression, the 
mind of the reader need least of all set itself to lay hold of 
beautiful words in studying great writers. Moreover, the words 
belong to their own place, and, though of value, can seldom be 
transferred and made part of a learner's own stores for conmion 
use. There is great danger of being run away with by glittering 
words; many foolish writings are foolish because the writers 
have been dazzled by fine passages, and wanted judgment to 
reject the use of similar expressions out of place. Indeed, word- 
worship is so prevalent, that v poetry with many has got to mean 
nothing more than ornamental diction, instead of the highest 
effort of the human mind in thought and word expression. As 
far as words are concerned, therefore, a student need not apply 
his mind specially to the gorgeous and striking words ; these of 
themselves are likely to make impression enough. The manner 
in which a great writer puts conmion things, his fresh terms for 
constantly-recurring ideas, such as the seasons, days, morning, 
evening, &c., should be carefully noted. How the unnecessary 
and meaner parts of ordinary ideas are either kept out of sight 
or beautified by little changes; these are the points that are 
2ijgt to escape notice, and which therefore require particular 
attention. Language-study is much facilitated if the learner 
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knows, or is working at, another language besides his own. 
Then translation from and into both languages, with all its 
marvellous secrets of comparative power, comes into play. Good 
pieces should be learned by heart, and then the jeme translated 
into prose or verse, as the case may be, in the most forcible 
manner. This gives great command of words, as the translator 
has to turn over his stores and keep thinking over the different 
ways in which the idea can appear. The extraordinary flex- 
ibility of language is brought out ; the $rst two lines, for example, 
in A. Smith's poem on Glasgow can be variod in diction or shape 
upwards of 5,000 times, and yet preserve the main thought on 
the whole well. This kind of thing is true of any passage. Then, 
again, the different power of clauses, substantival, adjectival, and 
adverbial, is discovered, and the practical identity of seemingly 
unlike phraseology. This leads to forming a correct judgment 
on the value of the various ways of expressing the same idea. 
And this, again, enables the reader to give a real decision on the 
merits of different languages, instead of merely guessing at it, 
as many celebrated writers have done, in a ludicrous way, ac- 
cording to their prejudices. And, not least on the list, the 
mistakes made in translation and retranslation, if a learner is in 
earnest, prove with painful but nevertheless amusing fidelity the 
amount of thought or non-thought expended on the work, and 
show too often what a very different thing sitting over a book 
can be from true work, and wear of breeches from use of head. 

A number of passages are here given, translated out of Latin 
into English, and English into Latin, in order to show the 
identity of very different ways of expressing thought, and the 
manner in which thought clothes itself in shape according to 
the forms and habits of the language used. Those who are 
ignorant of Latin can pass over this part to page 62, and refer 
to the clause examples at the beginning of the Analysis at 
page 68. 

The enemy laid an ambuscade in the woods because, as all 
the com elsewhere had been cut, and this wass the only place 
where any was left, they suspected that our troops would come 
there. Then they suddenly attacked them as they were scattered 
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about without arms and engaged in reaping, slew a few, and as 
the affair was confused, threw the rest into great disorder. 

^ Nam, quod omni ex reliquis partibus demesso frumento pars 
una erat reliqua, suspicati hostes hue nostros venturos in silvis 
delituerant, tum dispersos depositis armis in metendo occupatos 
subito adorti, paucis interfectis, reliquos incertis ordinibus per- 
turbaverant.* — Caesar. 

* They told of the great things the Prince had done, showed 
samples of the commodities that came from the lands dis- 
covered by him, and spoke of the gains made by the Portuguese 
voyagers/ — Helps* America. 

Quae praeclara peregisset Henricus, narrant, mercibus quidem 
nonnullis ante oculos expositis quae documento essent quibus 
rebus abundarent terrae ab illo repertae, exponunt etiam quan- 
tum fere lucrati essent Lusitani. 

' In fine, Ca da Mosto saw the Prince, and was evidently much 
impressed by his noble bearing. He obtained his wishes, and 
being furnished with a caravel embarked his merchandize on it, 
and set off on a voyage of discovery.* — Helps* America. 

Denique Caius Mostaeus Henriciun adivit vehementerque 
quam prae se ferebat majestatem admiratus, voti compos, nactus 
navigium, impositisque mercibus, e portu si quid novi reperire 
posset profectus est. 

* An intelligent man was on board giving us his own account 
of the voyage.*— ife^j' America. 

Vir prudentia praeditus, qui quid sibi naviganti accidisset ipse 
litteris mandaret, navem conscenderat. 

* The rules of good composition require that there should be 
a principal action of the piece, and we had endeavoured to de- 
cide whether it would be more judicious and more just to give 
the preference to his brilliant talents, or to that stem, inflexible 
virtue that was inherent in his lofty mind.* — Napier's Letters. 

Quum enim scribendi ratio aliquid proponi debere praeciperet, 
quo referenda esset omnis oratio, illud dijudicare conatus sum 
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utnim pnidentius veriusque videretur praestantissimum ejus 
ingenium prius tractare, an virtutem illam constantem atque in- 
corruptam fidem quae penitus in animo ejus magno insidebat. 

*The narrative of these Portuguese voyages is rather unin- 
viting.' — Heipj* America, 

Insuavis fere recordatio quam de navigationibus suis Lusitani 
illi tradiderunt. 

' Could we recall however the voyagers themselves, and listen 
to their story, we should find it animating enough.' — Helpj' 
America, 

Ipsos autem si accire possemus, et ab ipsis ea quae conspex- 
issent audire, quanto nos ardore permoveret oratio. 

' Then, too, besides the hopes and fears of each individual of 
the crew, the conjoint enterprize had in it a life to be lived 
and a career to be worked out.* — He^s* America, 

Turn quidem praeter ea quae sibi quisque speraret aut ti- 
meret, omnibus una consociatis vita quaedam communis agenda 
erat, omnibus stadium jam ingressum una conficiendum. 

Who does not know how very obscure a subject mathema- 
ticians, as they are called, are engaged on ; and that it is a most 
abstruse science, and of the greatest range and exactness ? 

< Quis ignorat ii qui mathematici vocantur quanta in obscuritate 
rerum, et quam recondita in arte et multiplici subtilique ver- 
sentur ?' — Cic, 

What is so necessary as always to be equipped with arms, 
either for self-defence, or challenging wrong, or taking vengeance 
on insult? 

' Quid autem tam necessarium quam tenere semper arma 
quibus vel tectus ipse esse possis, vel provocare improbos, vel 
te ulcisci lacessitus?' 

Unless the speaker knew. 

*Nisi cognosceret is qui diceret.' — Cic, 
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But in both kinds every debatable point raises a question 
either of fact, or of the nature of the fact, or even of its name, 
or, as some add, whether it is right or wrongs 

* In utraque autem re quicquid in controversiam veniat in eo 
quaeri solere aut factumne sit, aut si est factum quale sit, aut 
etiam quo nomine vocetur, aut quod nonnulli addunt, rectene 
factum esse videatur.* — Cic. 

He said he would easily bear to be surpassed in the advan- 
tages of nature or fortune, but not in anything which a man 
could get for himself. 

' Quae natura aut fortuna darentur hominibus, in iis rebus se 
vinci posse aequo animo pati; quae ipsi sibi homines parare 
possent, in iis rebus se pati vinci non posse.' — Cic, 

For verbal definition is quite a different thing in discussing 
scientific subjects with learned men; as, for instance, in ques- 
tions about the nature of science, of law, of conununities. 

'Alia est enim cum inter doctos homines de iis ipsis rebus 
quae versantur in artibus disputatur, verborum definitio, ut cum 
quaeritur quid sit ars, quid sit lex, quid sit civitas.' — Cic. 

What, he said, shall we let Caesar off, and not make him un- 
fold the whole nature and origin of this kind of wit ? 

' Quid, igitur, inquit, patiemur Caesaron non explicare nobis 
totum genus hoc jocandi, quale sit et unde ducatur ?' — Cic. 

Put forth your opinions. 
'Disputa quid sentias.'^ — Cic. 

Not to keep you any longer, I will very shortly set before 
you my opinions on the whole subject. In raising a laugh 
there are five questions to be considered: first, its nature; 
secondly, its origin; thirdly, whether an orator ought to wish 
to raise it; fourthly, to what extent; fifthly, ihe various kinds 
of wit. And, first, as to the nature of laughter, and the way 
to excite it ; its habitat, its existence, its sudden breaking out : 
these are questions for Democritus. 
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* Ac ne diutius vos demorer, de omni isto genere quid sentiam 
perbreviter exponam. De risu quinque sunt quae quaerantur, 
unum quid sit, alterum unde sit, tertium sitne oratoris velle 
risum movere, quartum quatenus, quintum quae sint genera 
ridiculi. Atque illud primum, quid sit ip^e risus, quo pacto 
concitetur, ubi sit, quomodo exsistat, atque ita repente erum- 
pat, viderit Democritus.* — Cic, 

Composition, however, is not the luxury of a few who can give 
time and labour to compare, criticise, and judge great writings. 
Composition belongs to all. For all talk, and every conversation, 
every sentence, is, as far as it goes, composition. It may fairly 
be said that every man who understands his subject, and is at 
ease, will on the whole talk well on it. No rules, as has been 
mentioned above, can give the material, the understanding the 
subject. But ease in expressing what is understood can be given 
by teaching. Where this ease seems to be natural, it arises from 
practice. Constant practice in talking on a subject makes the 
speaker able to bring it out in as true and complete a shape as 
he is capable of doing. He feels this ability, and therefore is at 
ease. Let the same man sit down to write instead of speak; 
he is frozen as soon as he takes pen in hand, for the same 
reason : he has had no practice. But teaching can do much 
in both these cases. It is ill having to find out the way for 
yourself in every forest you chance to be put in. But practice 
will do it in time. Teaching, however, which is the experience 
and practice of other men, and a compass, which is an old dis- 
covery, will do it better and more quickly. This is a thousand- 
fold more true of the great world-wilderness of language. A 
true knowledge of how to work is the only royal road and short 
cut which saves time and labour. Mere rote-work, and the 
speech of the imeducated man is this, is soon at fault, where a 
little knowledge makes a man at ease. Any one who talks is 
perpetually composing sentences. To compose sentences in an 
understanding way is within the power of everybody. Common 
grammar only means learning to put the machine, which is in 
hourly use, together by name and in order. ^ Sentence-analysis 
proceeds a little further, and shows how the parts fit in, and the 
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various ways in which the work can be done. But all do it. 
This part of composition entirely belongs to analysis. And, 
accordingly, the following pages are devoted to specimens of 
analysis. Passages from familiar writings have been taken. The 
main subject and predicate have first of all been extracted, then 
the clauses have been separated off and ticketed, and finally 
each sentence in full mapped out on paper, so that the eye can 
follow its connexion and decide on the grammatical power of 
the clauses. This dissection of sentences is absolutely necessary 
to give a learner, who has no time to spare for rote-work, any 
true knowledge of composition. 

Every sentence in the world must be on the same main plan. 

Every sentence must have a subject and predicate. 

Every expansion of a sentence must be by adding to the sub- 
ject or the predicate. 

It never happens that both the subject and predicate in a 
sentence are hard to analyse and separate into their parts. 
Therefore, when any difficulty is felt, separate off piece by piece 
what is easy and certain. This reduces the difficulty to a small 
compass ; and a difficulty brought into a small compass generally 
ceases to be a difficulty. It is hard to find a needle in a bundle 
of hay, not hard to find it among a few blades. 

Again, every sentence in its arrangement has two main objects 
in view, clearness and force. 

Of these two, clearness seems to hold the first place, as with- 
out clearness there can be no force. 

But clearness does not necessarily mean the easiest sentence 
to understand, as many seem to think. 

If the idea to be conveyed is simple, then it does mean this. 

If the idea is many-sided, it does not of necessity mean this. 

A clear writing is that writing which has all its parts in due 
order and proportion. Few ideas are so single as to need only 
a single word-stamp to express them. Most ideas are complex. 
And a clear sentence or paragraph will then be that sentence 
or paragraph which leaves on the mind the most perfect im- 
pression of the whole idea, with the parts in due order ; not that 
sentence or sentences which keep putting parts as if each was 
a whole ; so that another sentence and another of the same kind 
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must follow before the whole is expressed ; and when it is ex- 
pressed it has been expressed in parts without connexion or gra- 
duation. In fact, sentences are little word-pictures; and just as 
a good picture is not made by painting all the parts side by side 
of the same size, so a good sentence is not made by putting each 
thing separately, as of equal importance. Short sentences there- 
fore are clear and emphatic, fitted to make an impression in 
parts, and admirably adapted for lectures or lecture-writing, and 
also for an occasional concentration of the mind on striking and 
telling incidents ; as, ' Ridge fell, and no man died that night 
with more glory — yet many died, and there was much glory.' 
(Napier^ Penim, War,) 

On the other hand, short sentences continued are monotonous, 
hard to be remembered as a series, incapable of giving ideas in 
due proportion, or unfolding gradually and truthfully facts of a 
complicated character. All the great prose writers in ancient 
times wrote long sentences. 

The ordinary structure of an English sentence requires the 
subject to stand first, as otherwise there is nothing to distinguish 
it, and for the same reason the words which are to be taken 
together must on the whole stand together. This interferes 
very much with the force of a sentence. 

In languages which have changing word-forms that mark the 
use of a word, there is no difficulty in arranging the words ac- 
cording to their importance, as no grammatical confusion can 
arise, since the forms are a sort of uniform which tell at once 
where the words belong, and the general can at once distinguish 
his men wherever they are. The want of these forms in English 
makes it necessary, in many instances, to put those words side by 
side which are to be taken together. This leads to a habit of 
doing so even when it is not necessary ; and thus much freedom 
and power of expression is lost. Translators very often are 
ignorant of this ; but a writing may be very intelligible and very 
good grammar, and yet go against the habits of the language to 
such an extent as to make it entirely wrong ; wrong, that is to 
say, if in writing English it is wrong to put what no native of 
the country would write. On the other hand, a forcible and 
nervous style will hazard the putting important words and 
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clauses early in the sentence for the sake of force, even though 
the easy flow that so charms the modem reader be somewhat 
lost by doing so. 

A short summary of what has been stated amounts to this — 
That to learn to be a first-rate composer requires much 
reading and discrimination. But that every one does compose, 
and with a little teaching may compose intelligently and well. 
I have attempted to show that truth should be the aim of 
every writer in his way of working. First, truth in the subject, 
by which is meant the special characteristics and inner life- 
marks which make it specially what it is, and the having the 
parts in due order so that the whole unfolds according to the 
value and importance of each part. Next, truth in the mental 
eye, by which is meant an humble, impressible spirit, able to see 
and then to put forth what it sees. Then, truth in the language 
used, by which is meant some knowledge of the properties of 
the language itself as distinct from other languages, and also a 
thorough fitness in the words and way of using them, a fitness 
belonging to the subject and to the writer ; for each subject and 
view ought to make its own outward shape, and each writer to 
be himself in his writings. And finally, the steps by which the 
educated mind arrives at this truth-power are the knowledge 
of common granunar, by which is meant the knowing how to 
fit together intelligently the speech-machine which each man 
daily works when he talks ; and secondly, analysis and synthesis, 
by which is meant the power of separating into its component 
parts and examining separately and putting together again, 
either in the same or in a different shape, any thought that has 
taken to itself a word-body. 

There is no reason why every living being that speaks should 
not understand the construction of his own speech, and be able 
to construct it himself with firmness and certainty either in 
speaking or writing. What every man hourly does, every man 
can be made to understand. The subject only requires a little 
patience, and most assuredly is worthy of it. No man can be 
above or below the knowledge of that speech-power which is 
peculiar to man, and in perpetual use. 



ANALYSIS. 

It is supposed that the pupil is already familiar with word- 
forms and parts of speech, the construction of an ordinary 
sentence and simple analysis, from the first part of this work. 
Therefore the principal points only are recapitulated here. 

No Sentence can be without a Subject and a Predicate, or 
Speech-clause, about the subject. 

N.B. The Subject means the word or words spoken of by the 
Predicate; and has nothing to do with the main idea of the 
sentence necessarily, in the sense in which we commonly speak 
of the subject of a book, or a conversation. The main idea is 
generally in the predicate, whilst the subject is often an in- 
significant word, or a pronoun, or is left out altogether, and 
supplied in thought from the sentence before. 

And the predicate is everything predicated, or spoken out, 
about the subject. In grammar, the verb with all its belong- 
ings is the predicate, or that which is spoken of the subject. 
Sometimes an adjective or participle with a tense of the verb 
^ to be ' is the predicate ; e. g. * Life is good.' Sometimes other 
auxiliaries are used ; e. g. * The ground becomes fruitful.* 

Nouns show by their form differences of Number, so do verbs. 
The verb, therefore, as it is to speak of its subject noun, must 
agree with it in number. 

Verbs show by their form difierences of Person. The verb, 
therefore, as it is to speak of its subject noun, must agree vwth 
it in person. 

Nouns are said to be in a Case when they are joined with 
words which are not complete in sense without them ; e. g. * I 
strike.' What is struck ? * the ground.' In English there are two 
cases ; the Objective Case, as * ground,' in the example above ; 
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and the Possessive Case, as * The friend's hat,' where the word 
'friend's* shows by form its sense and place in the sentence. 
Verbs are divided into Intransitive and Transitive. In Intran- 
sitive verbs the sense is completed in the verb itself; as, 'flows,' 
— 'water flows.' In Transitive verbs the sense passes across 
from the verb to some noun; as, 'gladdens,' — 'water gladdens 
flowers.' 

Prepositions, or Case-links, supply the want of formal cases : 
they are, as it were, loose case-forms, capable of being fastened 
to any noun to give it a fresh case-meaning. Prepositions are 
said to take a case after them. 

Adjectives are joined to nouns to show the sort or quality 
of the noun ; as, * A good man.' In English, adjectives do not 
change their form. 

Adverbs are joined to verbs principally, but also to adjec- 
tives and other adverbs, to show the sort or degree of the verb, 
adjective, or adverb ; as, * greatly loves.' 

Participles are adjectives with the addition of the notion of 
time, and a power of taking a case. 

Conjunctions join words, sentences, or parts of sentences ; as, 
* The horse and dog.' 

A Sentence, or Sentences, or part of a sentence, often stands as 
the name of one idea, i. e. as a noun ; e. g. ' To see a smooth portly 
fellotu) of an adfuersary^ that cared not a button for the merits of the 
question^ with a provoking sneer carry the argument clean from him 
in the opinion of all the bystanders^ <who, ^c, — hath moved our 
gall :' — where the subject is, from ' To see' down to ' who, &c.;' 
and the whole stands for one noun, if a noun could be found to 
express it. Moreover, every clause in which there is a relative 
pronoun is a complete sentence, standing for a noun, or an 
adjective, or a participle, or an adverb. Every clause or part 
of a sentence beginning with a preposition also stands for an 
adjective, a participle, or an adverb. Many sentences are in- 
complete : the construction is sometimes very difiicult to be 
discovered unless the part wanting is supplie<}. 

The following pages give examples, first, of clauses which 
represent parts of speech, and afterwards of more extended 
analysis of sentences : — 

F 2 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE 



SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE IN SUBJECT. 



SUBJECT. 

It 
that - honied - <u)ords - and - nur- 
stry- expostulationj-will' operate- 
on - those - twho - have - « - thou- 
sand - times - <ujrung - /ife -Jibres - 
^- a - mother^ s - i&f ar/ - a»^ - Jrt - 
tf/ - nought - i6w - /tf^irj - of- an- 
guish^ - trampled - under - ,/^/ - 
all - the - sanctities -of- homel- 
and-slept - soundy-and - laughedy- 
and - sung - and - drunk j - spite - 
of- the - haunting - spectacle - of- 
the - comprehensive - rum - they - 
have - spread - around - them. 



to - think - what -my- sensations - 
were -when-I- landed -on -the- 
grass - and - discovered - that - 
you - were -no- longer -on-my- 
back. 



they - were -on- the -point - of- 
quarrelling. 



that - there -is- nothing -beyond- 
this - world - but - death. 

To-be - wroth - with - one - 
ive - love 

What - becomes - of- the - Frog - 
when -he- leaves - this - world 



PREDICATE. 

is a likely matter 



It never struck you 



It was clear 



It is clear 



doth work like madness in the 
brain. 

being the burden of his en- 
quiry. 



IN SUBJECT. 



6g 



SUBJECT. 



It 



to - ask - fl - creature - of- hit - 
standing - and 'gravity-' qvJbere - 
he - had - ^aw - /o - oiz^/ - where - 
he - i&o^ - ronftf 'from, 

The - jfoV/ - unexplained - 4<;on- 
^r - of' what - became -of -the- 
Frog 



<what - f om^ - mn^. 



It - w^r^ - done - quickly. 



wm it 

That - /i6i?y - ibot;^ - done - r/ ? 
To - show -an- unfelt - sorrow 



Is it 

wAo - did" 

This - »iortf - than - bloody - 1^^*^? 



// - ji&ouA/ - not - j/a»^ 'in'thy- 

posterity,' 
But ' that ' myself' should 'bc' 

the ' root - and 'father - 
Cf' many - kings. 

To 'be thus 
But to 'be -safely 'thus. 

What ' /- am - /r«^ 



PREDICATE. 

required no common amount 
of assurance 



invested the afiair with a ro» 
mantic interest. 

Come 



'T were well 



not be received 

is an office 

which the false man does easy. 

known 



It was said 



is nothing 

Is thine and my poor country's 
to command. 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE 



SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

'T is Spoken, 
To -the- succeeding - royalty^ be - 

leaves 
The - healing - benediction* 

It us befitted 
To - bear - o»r - hearts - /« ' grief y- 

and - o«r - <ivhole - kingdom - 
7b - ^tf - contracted ^ in ' one - 

Aro«; - ^- WOT. 

To-^^rj«;^tf- 
/» - obstinate - condolement is a course 

Of impious stubbornness. 



SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE IN PREDICATE. 



SUBJECT, 



And yet the wiser mind 



PREDICATE. 

owe to his precepts and ex- 
ample <whatever - there - is -of' 
the - man - of' business - (- and - 
that - Af - «o/ - much -^^ in' my - 
composition. 

cannot choose but think 

How 'oft'a '*vigorous-man'I'lay 

Beside - this -fountain's -brink. 

Mourns less for ftuhat - age - 

takes - a^ivay 
Than tivhat - it - lea*ves - behind. 



He succeeded in inspiring - several - 
^- ib/j - tribe - (u;i/i& - some - ^- 
.&/J - o<wn - curiosity. 



IN PREDICATE. 



n 



SUBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 



O hark, O hear, bow - thin - 

and - deary' 
And - thinner y- dearer^- farther - 

goingr 
O s<weet - and 'far 'from - d^- 

and - scar - 
The - horns - of- Elfland -faintly - 

blo<wing! 

Few could tell 

When - Lucy - ceased -tO' be. 

Look hofw - the- lion -of- the ' sea - 
Lifts '1^-his -ancient - crotwn,- 

And - underneath - his - deadly - 
pafw- 
Treads -the- gay - lilies - down. 

I fancy he - has - given - up- his- 
charge - long - ajfo - /« - despair. 

We sometimes see /i&/?^ -a- sudden - 
^t<j^ - of- reviving - tenderness - 
seweeps - away - as - with - a- 
flood - all - the - harriers - which - 
a - stoical - pride - had - erectedy- 
and - shows - us - that - the - 
fountain - had - been - dammed - 
upy-not-dry. 

However men may dispute about how - the - 

experiment -is -to- end. 



This is to imagine that - the - iccy- 
which - would - not - relent -to- 
the - suny- will - melt - in-the- 
beams - of- the -Aurora - Borealis. 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE 



SUBJECT. 



anybody 

Who 

I, when I don't see you any 
longer. 



I 

You 



That 
He 



This 



Then the frog 



PREDICATE. 

wonder <wbat - becomes - of' the - 
frog - wjben ^ be ' climbs - i^ - 
out - of^ this - ^vorld - and - dis^ 
appears '•so^ that - we -do- not - 
see - e'uen ^ his •• sbadonv - //// - 
plop I'bc'is -among 'US 'again - 
fwben ' <uje - least - expect - him. 

Does 

know where 'he goes - /o ? 

cares what - /A^ -yro^ - does ? 

know ^o« - have - ^our 'further - 

See qui&a/ - « - morsel - ^'oa - 
ifrar;^ - missed - <u;//i& ->w<r - won- 
derings - a^ou/ - nothing, 

don't know i6o«£; - /o 'explain' it, 

can judge for yourself «u;A«/ - 
/i6rrr ' is ' there, - a»</ - hofiv - 
j^oir - /iitf - it. 

is just qui&a/ - /- was ' afraid - of, 

contented himself with talking 
over <what ' he ' had 'done 'Ond' 
where 'he had - been, 

is always the way with you 
foolish fellows who think you- 
can 'fathom - and - investigate - 
everything, 

told how ' he 'had 'lingered 'by' 
the ' edge - of 'the 'pond'in'the - 
vain ' hope - of' his - approach ;- 
ifrow - i&tf - had ' hopped - /7^o«/ - 
in ' the 'grass ;- how 'he' had - 
peeped - among 'ihc' bulrushes. 
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SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

I continued to gaze, and ob- 
served presently 
(but I cannot tell m - <wbat - *way -the- 
thing 'bi^ened)y' that 'O- rent - 
seemed'to-eome-in-your'frien^s - 
body^-and-hy'degrees-graduallyy- 
afier - many - strugglesy' there - 
emerged- from - it - one - of- those - 
radiant - creatures - / - jr^o>(f - /o - 
^'OM - about y" fwbo -float - through - 
/A? - fl/r - £Z»tf/ - da%%le - ^i&e - <?y« - 
of-all-viho - ra^f i& -glimpses - ^- 
/i^»f ; - fl -glorious - dragon -fly ! 

I can scarcely tell bow - long -the- 
strange -process - continued, 

I incline to the belief that - what - 
I - have - seen - accounts -for - 
your - other<wise - unreasonable - 
curiosity,- your - tiresome - cra*v- 
' if^g 'for - information - about -the- 
world - beyond -your - own. 

Remember that -your - dis- 
trust - cannot - injure - me,- but - 
may- deprive -you -of- a- comfort. 

You really think, then, that -the - 
glorious - creature -you - describe - 
ivas - once -a — 

I must report they -were - 

As - cannons - overcharged -with - 
double - cracks. 

Except - they - meant -to- bathe - 

in - reeking - <wounds,- 
Or-memorize-another-Golgotha, - 
I cannot tell. 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSE 



SUBJECT, 



PREDICATE. 



If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say <wbicb - grain ' <ivUl - 

grow - and - <whicb - <wili - not. 

By - SineFs - death - 
I know /- am - thane - of 9 Glam'u. 

Nothing in his life hec^xae \nai\W&t he -leawng- it, 

I have learned by the perfectest 
report they - ha^e - more .- in - 
them ' than • mortal - knoqvledge. 



That thou 



This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, 



mightest not lose the dues of 
rejoicing by being - ignorant - 
qf - what - greatness ' is - pro- 
mised - thee. 



doth approve. 

By his loved mansionry, that - 

the - heanyefCs - breath - 
Smelt - <wooingly - here. 

Art 

afeard 

To - be ' the - same -in- thine - 

owm - act - and - valour - 
jis - thou - art 'in- desire ? 

Letting I -dare -not wait upon 
I -would. 



That but this blow might be the be-all and the 

end -ail here. 

I fear thou -pla/dst - most -foully - 
for - it. 



thou 



IN PREDICATE, 
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SUBJECT. 



You 

Had he Duncan's sons under 
his key, they 



PREDICATE. 

We hear, our - bloody - cousins - are - 

bestowed - 
In - England - and -in- Ireland,- 

not - confessing - 
TTbeir - cruel -parricide,' filing - 

their - bearers - 
With - strange - invention, 

I wish ^o»r - horses - j<z(;{^ - a»^ - 
j»rtf - of -foot, 

all know security - 

Is - mortals^- chief est - enemy, 

should find 

What-twere - to-kill -a- father. 

Be lion -mettled, proud; and 

take no care 
Who - chafes J- who -frets,- or - 

<u)here - conspirers - are, 

I doubt, some - danger - does - ap- 
proach -you - nearly, 

I cannot but remember such - 
things - werey- 
7hat - tivere - most - precious -to- 
me. 

You see, her - eyes - are - open. 
Some say he*s-mad. 

We learn no other but the -confi- 
dent - tyrant - 
Keeps - still - in - Dunsinane, - 

and - <will - endure - 
Our - setting - down - before - it. 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES. 



SUBJECT, 



The time 



PREDICATE. 

approaches 

That will with due decision 

make us know 
fFJbat - twe - shall - say - five - 

have,' and - lubat - fwe - o^ve. 

would tJbe 'friends - w^ - miss - 
fiver e - safe - arrived. 



SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES IN SUBJECT AND 

PREDICATE. 



SUBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 



'T is safer 
to -he' that - which - ai» - destroy Than by - destruction - ^^r// - in 



be - (u;//i& 'the' dead,' 
Whom - w^ "tO' gain - o«r 'peace - 
^«i;f - j«i/ - to 'peace, 



Your castle is surprised ; your 

wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered ; to - rc' 

late 'the' manner 



doubtful 'joy. 
Better 



Than on 'the' torture - of' the 

mind' to 'lie' 
In ' restless - ecstasy. 



Were, on 'the' quarry - of' these - 

murdered ' deer 
To - add ' the - death - of 'you. 



ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 

SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

All the land (i) «f 'flowery 

squares 
(2) Beneath - « - broad - and - 

^yttfl/ - blowing ' wind Smelt of the coming summer. 



ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 
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SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

As though it were the hour Jtut -Jionvn, 

That mom with -ail- itj'jouttd Rings in mine ears. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread Street 
Hill, the same to - whom - Ed- 
wards, -the- Sbakspeare - com- 
mentator, - has - addressed - a - 

fine- sonnet, was the only pattern of -con- 

sistent - gallantry- 1- have - ever- 
met -*with. 
He had not one system of attention 
to females in - the - dra*u)ing - 
room - and another in - the - 
shop -or -at -the- stall. 



Ne^er -to- meet - again. 



They parted, 



The curling waves that -break - 
against -the- shore 

She 



The sentinel on- Whitehall -gate 



A yoM^ih-qf-^uhom -you - kne<w- 
something, - though - little -good, 



shall lull thy mind. 

dwelt among the untrodden 

ways 
Beside -the- banks - of- Dove, 

tell of the thrice-famous deeds 
she - wrought - in - ancient - 
days, 

looked forth into the night. 
And saw, overhanging - Rich- 
mond - hill, - the - streak - of- 
blood-red - light. 

has finished a short career of- 
vice -and-folly-hy- going - to - 
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ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 



SUBJECT. 



the grub of a dragon-fly 



thou, that - usurps St - this - 

time - of" nighty 
Together- eivith- that -/air- and- 

nvarlike -form 
In - which - the - majesty -of- 

buried - Denmark 
Did - sometimes - march f 

The mom, in r russet - mantle - 
clady 

Young Fortinbras, 
Holding -a- tweak - supposal - of- 

our-fivorthy 
Or - thinking -by- our - late - dear - 

brother* s - death 
Our - state -to-be- disjoint - and - 

out - of -frame, 
GoUeagued with the dream of 

his advantage, 

He 



PREDICATE. 

Thus chattered 
as -he- darted- about - with - his 
numerous - companions - in -and 
out - among - the - plants - at 
the - bottom- of- the - water, - in 
search - of -prey. 

What art 



Walks o*er the dew of yon 
high eastern hill. 



hath not failed to pester us 

with message. 
Importing - the - surrender -of- 

those - lands 
Lost - by - his -father, - with - 

all - bonds - of- law, 
To -our- most - valiant - brother. 

Be as - ourself- in - Denmark. 



ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 
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SUBJECT. 

My father's brother: but »o- 

more - like - my -father 
Than -I- to- Hercules. 

A figure (i) iike -your -father, 
( 2 ) Arm^d -at- point - exactly - 
cap - h -picy 

Whilst they, distilUd 
Almost - to -jelly - with - the - 
act - of -fear, 

My hour 
When -I-to - sulphurous - and - 

tormenting -flames 
Must - render -up- myself 

more things 
Than - are - dreamt - of- in -your - 
philosophy. 

Then senseless Ilium, 
( 1 ) Seeming - to -feel - this - blow, 
(a) with -Jiaming - top 

But who, O ! who had seen the 

mobled queen 
Run barefoot up and down, 

(i) threatening - the -Jiames 
With-bisson-rheum ; ( 2 ) a - eloui - 

upon - that - head 
Where - late -the- diadem - stood ; 

(3) and -for •'a- robe y 
About - her - lank - and - all - o*er- 

teemkd - loins, 
A - blanket, -in -the- alarm - qf- 

fear - caught - up. 



PREDICATE. 



Appears before them. 



Stand dumb, ai^d speak not to 
him. 

is almost come 



There are 

in heaven and earth, Horatio, 



Stoops to his base. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 



ADVERBIAL GLAUSES AND EXPRESSIONS. 



The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 



But we 
And often, glad no more, We 



the widely-scattered sheep. 
For the spindle 



SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

My eyes are dim with - childish - tears. 

Let loose their carols <u)ben- 
they 'please, 

Are quiet <ivhen - they - fwilL 
are pressed by - heavy ' la<ws, 
wear a face of joy because - 

We - ha've - been 'glad' of' yore. 

Now beneath ' the ' starry ' sky 

Couch 
Ply the pleasant labour, ply, 
^vhile ' they - sleep 
Runs <with' speed -more -smooth - 

and 'fine, 
Gathering up a trustier line. 

falls on-castle-twalls 

And ' snowy - summits - old - in - 

story, 
shakes across 'the 'lakes, 
leaps in' glory* 

die in' yon 'rich' sky, 
faint on'hiilf'Or'jSeldf'Or'river; 
roll from - soul 'tO' soul, 
And grow fir ' ever ' and 'for - 
ever, 

grew around it, and reflected 
themselves on - its - surface 'as- 
on-a 'polished - mirror. 

The eels wriggled away (i) in 'the- mud, 
(2) out ' of ' hearing. 



The splendour 



The long light 
And the wild cataract 



O love, they 

They 

Our echoes 



Stately trees 



AND EXPRESSIONS. 8 1 

SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 

Thus (i) tfwice ' before^ 

(2) zxidjump-at-thu'dead'himr, 

(3) mtb - martial - stalk 
he hath gone by our watch. 

Stay, 
(Illusion !) If' thou - bait - ai^ - sounds -or- 

use - of' voice, 
Speak to me! 
If' there 'be- any - good - thing - 

to 'be' done, 
That - may -tO' thee 'do' ease, - 

and ' grace -to- me, 
Speak to me! 
If' thou ' art - prrvy - to - thy - 

country's -fate 
Which, ' happily, ' foreknotwing - 

may - avoid, 
O speak ! 

Some say, that ever - 'gainst ' that - 

season - comes 
Wherein - cur - Saviour's - Air^A - 

AT - celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth 

all ' night - long. 

Season your admiration (i)for- 
a ' (while 

(a) With-au'attent'ear, 
till I may deliver, 

Upon ' the ' witness - of' these - 

gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Whom 

I will trust as'l'<will' adders - 
fanged. 
G 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES AND EXPRESSIONS, 



SUBJECT. 



Hamlet ? 



We 



(Now, Hamlet, where*s Polo- 
nius? 

At supper? where?) 

The ocean, over -peering of 
his list, 



PREDICATE. 

How does 

Mad, oj - the - sea - and - windf - 

*wben - both - contend 
Which -is -the- mightier. 

This vile deed 

must, <with - all - our - majesty - 

and - skilly 
Both countenance and excuse. 

At supper. 

Not - mjhere - he - eatJy - but - 
ivhere - he - is - eaten. 

Eats not the flats ivith - more - 

impetuous - haste 
7han -young - Laertes, - in - a - 

riotous - head, 
Overbears -your - officers. 



The passages that now follow are first put in a skeleton form, 
with the subject marked. 

Next, in three columns, with the subjects and predicates of all 
the sentences, principal or subordinate, marked, and with each 
part of speech also ticketed. 

Next, they are laid out in a map, all the parts in their original 
order, but with every clause shown, and its place in the con- 
struction of the sentence indicated. 

Then follows the passage printed. The learner should be 
required to learn and tabulate it afresh for himself. 

And then a short new bit for original practice. 

In the map every subject and predicate is shown by a hori- 
zontal line . If the subject comes first in order 

he 

the ends of the line are turned down ; thus, i 1 . If 

' runs 
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H 



great is 

the predicate comes first the ends are turned up ; thus, ' ' 

Diana. 

In either case all above and below the line belongs to the subject 

or predicate as thus indicated. 

All qualifying sentences or clauses are shown by vertical lines 

r who 

drawn at the word they qualify ; thus, * The man , 

Ldid the deed.' 

Here the words, *who did the deed* are a sentence shown by 

the subject and predicate line, qualifying * man,' shown by the 

vertical line embracing it. 

If the pupil is a beginner, it might be well for him to work 

through the whole of the skeleton forms first, and then to take 

all the three-columned analysis, before proceeding to the map 

and original analysis on a complete scale. 



The noun, verb, and article are not marked ; the other parts 
of speech are indicated thus : — 



p - participle. 


c = conjunction. 


a = adjective. 


pr = preposition. 


ad == adverb. 


pro « pronoun. 


r. ad = relative adverb. 


r,p = relative pronoun. 



Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

7T>is streamlet fears no check ; it goes. / think. I lay beside this 
fountain. My eyes are dim : the same sound is in my ears which I heard 
before. ITbe wise do not mourn. Age takes away. life birds sing, and 
are quiet. Tbey never strive with nature. We look glad, because we have 
been glad formerly. 



SUBJECT. 



pro 

This streamlet 

pro 
It 

pro 
It 



PREDICATE, 
Verb or Verb Combination, 

a 

fears 

ad ad 

goes how merrily I 

adv 

will murmur on 

a 

Jj». thousand years, 
G 2 



Case, 



no check, no stay ; 
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SUBJECT. 



c pro 

And I 



ad 



rhere 



tuL eSl pro 



And 

pro 

it 



'OD 

this detightful 
' [day. 

a 



How oft I, a vigorous man, 



PREDICATE. 
Vnh or Verb Combination. Case. 

r.ad ad 

flow as now 
flows. 

c 

cannot choose but think 



lay p beside 

pro 

this fountain's brink. 



' 



pro 

My eyes 



My heart 
For the same sound 

pro 
I 



it 



e ad a 

And yet the wiser mind 

age 

pro 

it 

pr 

The blackbird Tamid 

leafy trees, 

The lark Tabove 
Lthe hill, 

r. ad pro 

when they 

r. ad pro 

when Aey 
They 



are dim with 

I childish tears, 

ad 

is stirred idly, 

pr pro 

is in my ears 
heard 



[th. 



pro 

those days. 



which 



ad ad 

fares thus still 



iUp 



.pr 

in 

our decay ; 



ad pr 

mourns less for 

ad 

takes away 

ad 

leaves behind. 



r.p 

what 

c r.p 

than what 



a 

let loose 

please, « 
are quiet 

will. 

ad 

never wage 



pro 

their carols 



a foolish strife [with 

!_naturc ; 



SUBJECT. 



They 

c pro a 

And their old age 

c pro 

But we 

c pro ad a tut ad 

And we often, glad no more, 

e pro 

Because we 



ANALYSIS. 

PREDICATE. 
Verb or Verb Combination. Case. 
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see 

a c a 

is beautiful and free : 

are pressed , * 

I heavy laws ; 






wear 



a r ^ 
have been glad I of yore. 



a happy youth, 



a face ? 



loy* 



Map. 

[Substantival Clauses are shown by open or spaced type. 
Adjectival Clauses by Roman type. 
Adverbial Clauses by Italic type. 

The Principal words of the Main Subject and Predicate by thick Roman 
type.] 

this 8treaaQ:ilet 

No check, no stay, | | 



it 



fears; 



How merrily f 



goes! 



will murmur on 



a 

thousand 

years. 



and flow 



it 



as now 



flows. 



on ~| 

And here, this delightful I 
day, J 



r 



cannot choose but think 



a vigorous man,^ I 
how oft, I 1 



lay 



beside 

this fountain's 

brink. 
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ULy eyes 

I 1 

are dim Vwitb 

cbildiib tears. 
My heart 



is idly stirred. 



for tbe same sound 



T 



ts tn my ears 



m 
which those 



in I 



days 



1 

heard; 



Thus fares 
I I 

it 
And yet the wiser 



statin 

our decay; 

mind 



mourns less 



for 



what 



age 

I 1 

takes away 



than 



it 



what p 



leaves behind. 



The blackbird famid 

I leafy trees. 

The lark Fabove 
the hill. 



r 



let loose their carols 



are quiet Fwben tbey 



p 

twhen tbey 1 

r- 1 L 

please, ^ 

] 



I ! 

wiU, 



With -| they 

Nature never I do f 

They 

see a happy youth. 
And their old age 



wage a foolish strife ; 



r 



T 



is beaatifol and free : 
But we 

1 1 

are pressed Vby 

{heavy laws ; 
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And often, glad no more,] we 



wear a face of joy, 

'because , we 



r 



have been glad Vof 



\jfore. 



No check, no stay, this streamlet fears; 

How merrily it goes! 
'Twill murmur on a thousand years*. 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose butf think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 

Beside this fountain's brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred. 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay; 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy trees* 

The lark above the hiU, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 

Are quiet when they will. 

With Nature never do they wage 

A foolish strife; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 

Is beautiful and free: 

But we are pressed by heavy laws; 

And often, glad no more. 
We wear a face of joy, because 

We have been glad of yore. 

* * A thousand years.* Duration of time i« put in English without any 
preposition before it. 

+ * But.* The construction here would be in full, • I cannot choose to do 
an3rthing but.* 
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Example for Pkactics. 

We dioald be Teiy caatioiis how we cat off another person's leisures. 
'Tis an easj thing to saj to them, ' Yoo are wrong or foolish,' and so check 
them in their pnnoit. Bat what have we to give them diat win compenr 
sate for it ? We maj deprive the spider of his web, and the robin of his 
nest, hot we can ncrer repair the damage to them. Leave me to catdi my 
bull ei fly, and Ann to catch her bat. — Diary qf^Ctina Mary Pawdl. 



Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

Earib has not anjrtiiing to show more fair: DoO would be be ubo 
conld pass by a sight so tooching : TVs CUy now doth wear the beauty 
of the morning ; Slnpt, Ampcts, domes, Atairu, and tempUs lie open unto 
the fidds and sky ; Never did ttm more beantifnlly steep valley, rock, or 
hill ; Ne'er saw /, never felt, a calm so deq> ! life river glideth at his 
own will : Ae bouses seem asleep ; and «Jl tbat migbty beart is lying still ! 



SUBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 
Verb or Verb CotnbinaiioH. 



Case. 





Earth 
Who 


has 

a pr 

would be dull of 
l^soul 

pr 

could pass by 


•/hLcity 


ad pr 

now doth wear pike a 

gar- 
|_ment. 


Ships, towers, domes, the- 




c 
atresandtc 

a ad 

bare, all bi 

a 

glittering 


anples, silent, 

a c 

right and 
m 








the smoke- 
less air. 


lie open 


pr 

unto c 
the fields and 

pr 

to 
.the sky. 



ad ad a 

not anything more &ir to show: 



a sight so toudbing 



m 

pro 

its 

majesty : 



pr 
the beauty Fof 

|_the morning ; 
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SUBJECT. 




PREDICATE. 


Verb or Verb ComhinaHon, Ccue. 


Sun 


in 








pro a 


ad ad 






his first splendour 


did never steep more 






L 


ad 


c 




beautifully, 


valley, rock, or 


fro 


ad 




I 


ne'er saw. 






ad 


ad a 




never felt, 


a calm so deep ! 


The river 


glideth 


fro a a 

his own sweet 
will; 




Dear God 1 






a 

The very houses 


a 

seem asleep; 




c a fro a 


ad 




Andal 


I that mighty heart 


is lying 


stiUI 





Map. 



ISarth 



I 1 

has not anything Tto show 

{_more fair : 

Dull would be 
I . 1 he I 



\ 



of 
soul 



This city 



who 



could pass by a sight Fso touching Tin 

L \j^ majesty : 



now doth, like "1 

a garmenttj wear the beauty ("of 

|_the morning ; 

Silent, bare, ships, towers, domes, 
theatres, and temples 



lie open 



unto 

thefields 
and to 
Jbe sky; 



all bright 
and glitt 



and glittering fin 



smokeless 
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I |*«ui| 1 

Nerer did more bcandfaDj 

sleep Tm 

[^j^plflMftiar, TaOey, rode, or hiD ; 



I 1 -M I 1 

Ne'er ssw nerer ftlt, a cahn Fso 

Ldeep! 

Therirer 

I 1 

^idethPa/ 

j^Au 010)1 sHcer m27 r 

Dear God ! the very hoiuee 

I 1 

■eemaaleep; 

and all that mig^tj heart 

I 1 

is lying stiOI 

Earth has not anything to show more fiur: 

Doll would he be of soul who conld pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and tem;des lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did son more beantifnlly steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God I the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

Example for Practice. 

Indeed, it is the only time 

That with thy glory doth best chime ; 

All now are stirring, every field 

Full hymns doth yield; 
The whole creation shakes off night. 
And for thy shadow looks the light; 
Stars now vanish without number, 
Sleepie Planets set and slumber. 
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The pursie clouds disband and scatter. 
All expect some sudden matter; 
Not one beam triumphs, but from far 
That morning star. — H. Vaugban. 

Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

Turn the wheel ! Nigbt hath brought the hour. When the fingers 
feel help. Nigbt o'ershades the ground. Turn the wheel I Now, 
beneath the sky, couch Ae sbeep. Ply the labour, ply, for ibe spindle, 
while tbey sleep, runs with speed. Likings may be bred by a glance, but 

love is like the thread which tbe wool supplies, when tbe flocks are all at rest. 



SUBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 



Night 

r. ad a 

When the weary fingers 

a 

Dewy night 



ad ad p 

Now the widely scattered 

[sheep 



For the spindle, 

/. ad a 

Gathering up a trustier 

[line, 

r.€Ui fro 

while they 

a p.s 

Short-lived likingy 



c a 

But true love 

a 

the kindly wool 
When the flocks 



Verb or Verb Combination. 

ad 

Swiftly turn 
hath brought 



feel 

o'ershades 
Turn r 

\ ad c ad 

Lroun<^ sind round I 

r ^ 
. beneath 

couch a 

I the starry sky. 
Ply, Ply 

with 



runs 



ad 



speed more smooth 



and fine, 

by 



sleep. 

may be bred 



a glance 
pr 
from 

a 

fickle eyes ; 



a 

is like 

supplies, 

« at 
are all 

rest 



P 

sleeping 



Ca&e. 



on 

the moun- 
tain's breast. 



the murmuring wheel ! 

a 

the welcome hour, 

pr 

rc c froni 
as if - « 
i_ faery power; 

the ground ; 

a 

the syrift wheel 



the pleasant labour ! 



r.p 

the thread [^which 



\ 
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Map. 



I 1 

Swiftly tujn the miiiiininiig wheel ! 

Nisht 



has brou^t the welcome hour. 



Dewyniffht 



'when the weaiy 
fingexs 



fed help. Pas if from 

|_faery power ; 



o'enhades the ground ; 

I 1 

Tom the swift wheel 

[round and 
round I 

Now, beneaih^ 

the starry 

sky, J oouoh 
I 

the widely-Boattered sheep : 



Ply the pleasant labour, ply! 



'for the spindU, 




runs ^witb 

speed more 
smooth and 
fine. 



Short-lived likings 



gathering up 
a trustier line. 



r 



may be bred 
But true love 



P 



glance Ffirom 

[_fickle eyes ; 



is like the thread 



'which the kindly wool 



supplies. 



'when 
the flocks 



are all at rest 



sleeping Von 

the mountain's 
\jfreast. 



* In many instances the predicative adjective or participle qualifies both 
subject and predicate. 
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Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel 1 

Night has brought the welcome hour, 
When the weary fingers feel 

Help, as if from faery power; 
Dewy night o'ershades the ground; 
Turn the swift wheel round and round! 

Now, beneath the starry sky, 

Couch the widely-scattered sheep; — 
Ply the pleasant bbour, plyl 

For the si>indle, while they sleep, 
Runs with speed more smooth and fine, 
Gathering up a trustier line. 

Short-lived likings may be bred 

By a glance from fickle eyes; 
But true love is like the thread 

Which the kindly wool supplies, 
When the flocks are all at rest 
Sleeping on the mountain's breast. 

Example for Practice. 

Man's life is like a Sparrow, mighty king! 

That— while at banquet with your chiefs you sit 

Housed near a blazing fire — ^is seen to flit 

Safe from the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 

Here did it enter; there, on hasty wing. 

Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold; 

But whence it came we know not, nor behold 

Whither it goes. Even such, that transient thing, 

The human Soul; not utterly unknown 

WhOe in the Body lodged, her warm abode ; 

But from what world she came, what woe or weal 

On her departure waits, no tongue hath shown; 

This mystery if the Stranger can reveal. 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed. — Wordsworiby Sonnets. 



Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

Tb9 Frtnch drove in the outguards, cut off Norman Ramsay's battery, 
and came sweeping in upon the reserves and seventh division. Their 
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squadrons were checked by the British, and a commotion was observed. 
Their troopers were seen closing, a dust arose ; loud cries indicated some 
occurrence. The crowd became agitated, a shout pealed, the mass was 
rent, and Norman Ramsay burst forth, his horses stretched along the plain, 
the guns bounded, and the gunners followed. 



SUBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 



The French 



and 



c 

and 



Their leading squadrons, 

in a 
a loose 
manner. 



approaching 



c ad a 

and then a great commo- 
tion 



pro 

Their troopers 



r. ad a 

where a thick dust 

c r. ad a c 

and where loud cries and 

Pr 

the sparkling ["of 

|_blades 

c pr 

and flashing Tof 

|_pistols 



Verb or Verb Combination, 

ad pr 

drove in ""with 



ad 

cut off 



one shock 



came 



p ^ ad 

"sweeping in 

pr 

upon c a 

the reserves and seventh divi- 
sion. 



pr 



were checked fby 

Lthe British, 



was observed 



pr 
rin 

pro 

Lthei 



their main body. 



were seen closing 



_ pr 

I with c 

disorder and tumult 
L pr 
towards 

a 

one point, 



arose. 



indicated 



Case. 



all the outguards, 

Norman Ramsay's 

pr 
battery ["of 

horse- 
artillery. 



some extraordinary 
occurrence. 
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SUBJECT. 

ad 

Suddenly, the crowd 

a 

an English shout 
the mass 

c 

and Norman Ramsay 



his horses, breathing fire, 



The guns 



/ 



and the mounted gunners 



PREDICATE. 
Verb or Verb Combination. 

ad 

became violently agitated, 

ad c ad 

pealed high and clear, 

ad 

was rent asunder, 



Ca&e. 



ad 

burst forth, sword 



rin 

|_hand 
pr 

at pr 

the head Pof 

\pro 

Lhis battery, 

pr pr 

stretched Hike Falong 

|_greyhounds |_the plain, 

pr pr 

bounded n>ehind Tlike 

fro pr 

Lthem Lthings Fof 

Lno weight, 

ad pr 



followed close, 



"with 

p ad 

heads bent low 

a 

and pointed weapons 

pr 

in 

a 

^desperate "pareer. 



Map. 



The Frenoh 



r 



with one shock 1 drove in all the outguards. 



out off Norman Ramsay's battery fof 

Lhorsc-artillery, 
ttpon 



and came 



Their leading squadronB, 



sweepmg m 



approaching 



Ae reserves 

and seventh division. 



Hn 



a loose 
jnanner. 



were partially oheoked 



by 

the 

British, 



1 
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And then a great oomxnotion 



was observed 
Their troopers 
were seen 



in 

ibeir 
jnain body. 



'closing 



tn 

disorder 
jmd tumult 
^towards 
jone point. 



Suddenly, the crowd 

F 1 

became violently agitated, 
an English shout 

I 1 

pealed high and clear ; 

the mass 



where a thick dust 



I 1 

arose, 

and where loud cries and the 
sparkhng of blades and flash- 
ing of pistols 

I 1 

indicated some extraordinary 

occurrence. 



was rent asunder, 
and Norman Bamsay 



burst forth, 
his horses, [^breathing 



sword in band, 
at 

tbe bead of bis battery ; 
fire, 



r 



stretched 



the guns 



Hike 

\greybounds 
Yalong 
» \jbe plain. 



bounded behind them 

riihe 

\jbings of no weigbt, 
and the mounted gunners 



followed close. 



ivitb beads bent 

low 

jand pointed weapons, 
^in 
jdesperate career. 



1 
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The French with one shock drove in all the outguards, cut off Norman 
Ramsay's battery of horse-artillery, and came sweeping in upon the reserves 
and the seventh division. Their leading squadrons, approaching in a loose 
manner, were partially checked by the British, and then a great commotion 
was observed in their main body. Their troopers were seen closing with 
disorder and tumult towards one point, where a thick dust arose, and where 
loud cries and the sparkling of blades and flashing of pistols indicated some 
extraordinary occurrence. Suddenly, the crowd became violently, agitated, 
an English shout pealed high and clear; the mass was rent asunder, and 
Norman Ramsay burst forth, sword in hand, at the head of his battery ; his 
horses, breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along the plain, the guns 
bounded behind them like things of no weight, and the mounted gunners 
followed close, with heads bent low and pointed weapons, in desperate 
career. 

Example for Practice. 

The unthrift sun shot vital gold 

A thousand pieces. 
And heaven its azure did unfold 
Chequered with snowy fleeces. 
The air was all in spice. 
And every bush 
A garland wore; thus fed my eyes, 
But all the ear lay hush. 

Only a little fountain lent 

Some use for ears. 
And on the dumb shades langitage spent, 
The music of her tears. 
I drew her near, and found 
The cistern full 
Of divers stones, some bright and round. 

Others ill-shaped and dull. — Henry Vaughan. 



Skeleton form— Subject in Itaucs. 

She dwelt by the Dove. There were none to praise her. 
One star is shining. She lived unknown. She is in her grave. 
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Map. 



A maid 



'whom there were 

« I 



to praise 



]none 



and very few 
to love. "I 



She 



dwelt 


1 
'among 

tbt untrodden 

ways- Tbeside 

the springs 

L^^ Dove, 



A violet 



by 

a mossy stone 

half hidden ^/rom 

[jhe eye I 



Fair 



'as a stOTf 



"when 
only one 



is shining 
_in the sky. 



She 



r 



lived unknown. 
And few 



r 



when Lucy 
coiQd tell I 



But she 



_ ceased to be ; 



I 1 

is in her grave, 

and, oh, the differenoe to me 1 



She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise. 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 
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She lived unknown, and few could tell 

When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me! 



Example for Practice. 



He that is proud of the rustling of his silks, like a madman laughs at the 
rattling of his fetters. For, indeed, clothes ought to be our remembrancers 
of our lost innocency. Besides, why should any brag of what is but bor- 
rowed ? Should the ostrich snatch off the gallant's feather, the beaver his 
hat, the goat his gloves, the sheep his suit, the silkworm his stockings, and 
the neat his shoes (to strip him no further than modesty will give leave), 
he would be left in a cold condition. And yet it is more pardonable to be 
proud even of cleanly rags than, as many are, of affected slovenliness. The 
one is proud of a molehill, the other of a dunghill. — life Holy StcUe, by 
71>omas Fuller. 



Skeleton form— Subject in Italics. 

7^e Sensual and the Dark rebel. Tbey burst their manacles. 



Map. 



The sensual and the dark 



r 



rebel \jn vain. 



slaves 



by 

their own 

compulsion. 



In 



ihey 



"^ ^*"^J burst their manacles, 



and wear the name 



of 

Freedom, 
'graven on 
a heavier chain. 



The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain. 
Slaves by their own compulsion. In mad game 
They burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain. — Coleridge. 

H 2 
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Example for Practice. 

A little semi-vestibule between two doors prefiiced the entrance into what 
might be considered the principal room of the cottage. It was an oblong 
square, not above eight and a half feet high, sixteen feet long, and twelve 
broad; very prettily wainscoted from the floor to the ceiling with dark 
polished oak, slightly embellished with carving. One window there was — 
a perfect and unpretending cottage window, with little diamond panes, 
embowered at almost every season of the year with roses; and, in the 
summer and autumn, with a profusion of jasmine and other fragrant shrubs. 
From the exuberant luxuriance of vegetation around it, and from the dark 
hue of the wainscoting, this window, though tolerably large, did not furnish 
a very powerful light to one who entered from the open air. However, I 
saw sufficiently to be aware of two ladies just entering the room, through 
a door-way opening upon a little staircase. The foremost, a tallish young 
woman, with the most winning expression of benignity upon her features, 
advanced to me, presenting her hand with so frank an air, that all embarrass- 
ment must have fled in a moment before the native goodness of her manner. 
This was Mrs. Wordsworth, cousin of the poet ; and, for the last five years 
or more, his wife. She was now mother of two children, a son and a 
daughter; and she furnished a remarkable proof how possible it is for a 
woman neither handsome nor even comely, according to the rigour of 
criticism — ^nay, generally pronounced very plain — ^to exercise all the practical 
fascination of beauty, through the mere compensatory charms of sweetness 
all but angelic, of simplicity the most entire, womanly self-re^ct and purity 
of heart speaking through all her looks, acts, and movements. — De Qtdncey. 



Skeleton form— Subject in Italics. 

Alas I tbey had been friends ; but torques can poison, and constancy lives 
in heaven ; And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; But to he wroth 
doth work like madness. And this chanced with Roland and Sir Leo- 
line, / divine ; And each spake words of disdain to his brother. TT>ey 
parted; But neither found another friend. Tlfey stood like clifls 

which had been rent: A sea flows between; But nothir^ shall do 

away the memory of former things, / ween. 
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Map. 



Alas I they 



had been friends fin 

\_youtb ; 
but whispering tongues 

1 

can poison truth ; 

and constancy 

lives Vin 

[realms above; 

and life 



is thorny ; 
and youth 



I 1 

is vain; 

And to be wroth 



'vfUb 
one 



["we 
|_love, 



r 



doth work 



And thus it 



ruke 

\jnadness 
in the brain. 



r 



chanced. 



Each 



_ \ divine, / wii 



with 

Roland and Sir Leoline. 



r 



spake words 



"of 

high disdain 

and insult 



to 

bis bearfs 
_best brotber; 



They 



1 



parted |_ 

But never either 



-ne'er to meet again 1 



r 



found another 



"to free the hollow heart 

Brom 
aining — 
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They 



stood aloof. Vibe scars 

Ijremaming, 



A dreary sea 

( 1 

now flows between ; 



like clififs 



'which 



had been 
_rent asunder ; 



But neither frost, nor heat, nor thunder. 



shall wholly do away, i | \ I 

\ ween, / 



the marks 



that ^^^^ 



1 



once hath been. 



Alas I they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love. 
Doth work like madness -in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine. 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart's best brother; 
They parted — ^ne'er to meet again 1 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between; — 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 
Shall wholly do away, I ween. 
The marks of that which once hath been. 



■Coleridge. 



Example for Practice. 

Let your scholar be never afraid to ask you any doubt, but use discreetly 

the best allurements ye can to encourage him to the same : lest his over- 

luch fearing of you drive him to seek some misorderly shift : as to seek to 
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be helped by some other book, or to be prompted by some other scholar, 
and so go about to beguile you much and himself more. 

With this way, of good understanding the matter, plain construing, diligent 
parsing, daily translating, cheerful admonishing, and heedful amending of 
faults, never leaving behind just praise for well doing, I would have the 
scholar brought up withal. — The ScboolmaUer, by Roger Ascbam. 



Skeleton form— Subject in Italics. 

TTte land smelt of summer. One cloud drew downward. All else 
of Heaven was pure. May was with me. That mom rings in my 

ears as tho' it were yesterday, or the hour just flown. Thou Mays had 
life. The steer forgot to graze, and stood where the bedge-row cuts the 
pathway. From the woods came voices of the doves. TVw lark could 
scarce get out his notes, the lark neared his home, tbe cuckoo told his name, 
the ouzel fluted, the' redcap whistled, and the nightingale sang, as tho' he 
were the bird of day. 



All the land 



Map. 

in 

flowery squares, 

'beneath 

a broad and 

equal-blowing 

wind. 



r 



smelt 



■0/ 

the coming 

summer, 

as one large cloud 



drew doumwards : 

But all else Tof 

|_heaven 
, 

was pure fup to 

\_the sunt 

And May 



r 



['from 
verge to verge. 

And May 

with me F/rom 

\_head to heel. 
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And now, as tbo* it 

r 



were yesterday, 
as tbo* it 

were the hour 
just flown. 



that mom Twith 
all its 
|_sound, 



'for those old Mays 



had thriee the life of 
[these. 



rings Fin 

[jmne ears. 

The steer 



forgot to graze, and, where the hedgt-row' 



cuts the pathway. 



stood. 



From "I 
the woods J 



came 



leaning his horns 
Vinto the 

neighbour 
\jdd, 
and lowing T/o 
his 
L/s/iott/s. 



voices Fof 

Lthe well-contented doves. 

The lark 



r 



ooiQd scarce get oat his notes Vfor 

L/oy, 
'as he 



but shook his song together 
To left and right. 



juar'd his happy home, the ground, 
the cuckoo 



The mellow ouzel 



told his name Fto 

[_all the hills ; 



1 



fluted Fin 

iJhe elm ; 
The redcap 

I 1 

whistled; 

and the nightingale 



sang loud; 



, ViK tho* he 
{were the M 



bird of day. 
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All the land in flowery squares. 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming smnmer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward: but all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. And now, 
As tho* 'twere yesterday, as tho* it were 
The hour just flown, that mom with all its sound, 
(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these,) 
Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood. 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field. 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy. 
But shook his song together as he near*d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The redcap whistled; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho* he were the bird of day. — Tennyson. 

E1LAMV1.E FOR Practice. 

* There is yet one chance of life left to me,' said Rebecca, * even by your 
own fierce laws. Life has been miserable — miserable, at least, of late — 
but I will not cast away the gift of God, while He affords me the means 
of defending it. I deny this charge — I maintain my innocence, and I 
declare the falsehood of this accusation — I challenge the privilege of trial 
by combat, and will appear by my champion.* 

*And who, Rebecca,' replied the Grand Master, *will lay lance in rest 
for a sorceress ? Who will be the champion of a Jewess ?' 

* God wiU raise me up a champion,' said Rebecca, — * it cannot be that in 
merry England — the hospitable, the generous, the free, where so many are 
ready to peril their lives for honour, there will not be found one to fight for 
justice. But it is enough that I challenge the trial by combat — there lies 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and flung it down before 
the Ghrand Master with an air of mingled simplicity and dignity, which 
excited universal surprise and admiration. — Sir Walter Seottt Ivanboe. 
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Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

All ye attend, who list to hear England's praise ; / tell deeds she wrought, 
when that fleet bore the spoils. // was about the close of day, A ship came ; 
H«r crew hath seen Castille's fleet. She escaped ; the Pinta had held her. 
A guard was placed ; The beacon blazed ; Many a hark put out ; many a 
post rode. The sheriff comes. The halberdiers march. The drums sound. 
His yeomen make a space clear. (//) behoves him to set up the standard. 
The trumpets peal ; the hells dance ; the hlazon swells. Look how the lion 
lifts his crown. So be stalked, so he turned plumes to flight, so he glared, so 
be turned to bay, and the hunters lay. 7^ breeze unfurled that fold ; the 
gleam kissed that scroll. Night sank ; such night ne'er had been. TTmt 
time was bright. The radiance spread. It shone, it shone. The Spaniard 
saw those points. TTte flsber left his skiff. The miners poured to war. 
The herald flew. He roused the shepherds. 71>e bdls rang out. Three 
hundred horse had met. The sentinel looked forth. Bugle*s note broke 
the silence. The city woke. Theflres arose. The alarum clashed. The 
voice pealed. The masts sent a cheer. Ibe rush was heard. TTfe stream 
dashed. The blaze became broader ; the din louder. 7^ horse came. The 
errand went. Those couriers flew. T*hey started. They bounded. Tbey 
sprang. The peak unfurled the flag. The bills flared. Twelve counties 
saw the blaze. The Wrekins crest streamed. The star came forth. 
Tower and hamlet rose. Belvoir's terraces sent the sign to Lincoln. 
Lincoln sped the message. Skiddaw saw the fire that burned. life red 
glare roused the burghers. 

A** ^ Map. 

Attend, 



all ye 



'who 



list to hear our noble England's praise ; 



,tell of the thrice- 
famous deeds 



she 



wrought 



■Tin 
\_anctent days^ 
when dnU great fleet invincible 



against 

ber bore^ [[/» vain, 

the richest spoils Fof 

LMexico, 
the stoutest hearts Tof 

LSpain. 
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It 

I 1 1 

was about the lovely close of 



a 

warm 
summer 
_day, J there oame 



a gallant merohont-ship, 



Her crew 



['full sail 
to Plymouth Bay; 



r 



hath seen Castille's black fleet. 



beyond 

Aurigny*s isle, 

in ~ 

earliest tvfiligbt, 

on 

the waves 



At sunrise 



she 



lie heaving many a 
mile. 



escaped their van, 

And the tall Finta, 

I 1 1 

till the noonyJi had held her Fclose in 

[jcbase. 

Forthwith a guard Fat 

[_ev< 



by 

God's 
jsspecial grace ; 



every gun 



1 



was placed V along 

\jbe wall ; 
The beacon 

I 1 

blazed Vupon 

\jbe roof Tof 

I^Edgecumbe's lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-bark 

I •^ 

put out fto pry along 

\jbe coast^; 

And with 

loose rein and bloody spur J rode [[inland 



n a 



L 



•] 



J 



many a post. 

With 1 

his white hair unbonneted, J the stout old sheriff 



\ 



1 



conies; 
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Bebindl be/ore'l 

bimj maroh bimj sound 
I I I I 

the halberdiers, the drums; 

His yeomen, 

, , 

round the marhet'Cross^'^ make clear an ample space, 
For there behoves him 



to set up the standard Fof 

|_her Grace. 
And haughtily \'tbe trumpets 



y 



andgailyl dance 



lUyl 



peal, 



J the bells, 



Iiook 



as slow upon 

the labouring wind 



low the lion ["of 

|_the se 



the royal blazon 



swells. 



So stalked 



he 



T 



So glared 



he 



I lifts up his ancient crown, 
and undemeatb"^ 

bis deadly paw J treads the gay lilies down. 
'wben be 

I 



turned toftigbt 



on 
tbe 

famed 
Pieard Field, 



Bobemia's plume, 

and Genoa's bow, 

and Caesar* s eagle sbidd, 
'wben at 
Agincourt 
in T be 

wratb 



J turned to bay. 



and crushed and torn,' 
beneatb ~| 
bis claws, J 



Ho I strike the flag-staff 

deep, 

I I 

sir knight : 
Ho I scatter flowers. 



the princely bunters 



J ^oy. 



fair maids : 
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Ho ! gunners : 

1 

fire a loud salute : 

Hot gallants, 

draw your blades : 
Thou sun, 



I 1 

shine ^on 

ber 

Joyously — 

ye breezes, 

I 1 

waft her wide ; 

our glorious Semper Eadem — 

the banner Tof 

Lour pride. 

The freshening breeae Fof 

eve 



iinftirled that banner's massy fold ; 

The parting gleam fof 

[_sunshine 

kissed that haughty scroll Fof 

[gold; 

Night 
, 

sank fupon 

tie dusky 
beacbt and on 
Jbe purple sea, — 

Such night 

I 1 

in EnglantQ i^c'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 

From 

Eddystone to Berwick bounds, 
from 
Lynn to Mil/ord Bay, 

For swift to east 
and swift to west 



That time ["of 

|_slumber 



J was as bright and busy ^as tbe day ; 
the warming radiance 

1 



Higb on 

St. MiebaeFs Mount 

it 



spread; 
it 



shone — 



shone Ton 

\_Bea9by Head. 



no 
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Y'At on "I 

the deepj the Spaniard 



■aw. 



' r along 
\jBach southern sbire, 
cape beyond eape^ Tin endless 

[range, those twinkling points ["of 



The flaher 



Liire ; 



r 



left his skiff |~/o 

rock Fon 

Tamar's 
\jglittertng waves, — 

The rugged minera 



poured 



'to 

war 

*from 

_Mendip*s sunless caves. 



O'er 

Longleat*s towers, 

o'er 

Cranboumis oaks,\ J flew ; 



the fiery herald 



roiiaed the shepherds Tof 

[_Stonehenge, 
the rangers Tof 

|_Beaulieu. 



Right sharp and" 
quick 



the bella 



all nightl rang out rjrom 



'] 



And ere~\ p 



three hundred hone 



[^Bristol town, 



the day J had met fon 

[on 
Whil 



1 



Fon 

[Cli/ion down ; 
The aentinel fon 

Whitehall Gate 



looked forth Finto 

\_the night. And aaw o'erhangingl the streak 

Richmond I 
Hill J 

Then bugle's note and cannon's roar 



1 



"of 

blood-red 
.light. 



r 



the death'like silence broke, 



And with 
'tart, 
nth 

y» J 



the royal oity 
woke. 
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^'1 

oncej 



on 

all ber stately gates j _ 



arose 



the answering fires ; 
At ~] the wild alaruxu 
once I 



dashed rjrom 



1 



jail ber reeling spires; 
From Tof 1 

all tbe batteries [_the Tower J pealed loud 

I 1 

the voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts Tof 

|_Thames 

r- 1 

sent back a louder cheer ; 

And from ~| 

tbe fartbest wards j "was heard 
I I 

the rush Tof 

LhuiT)ring feet, 
And the broad streams Fof 

J_flags and pikes 



r 



n 



dashed down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became and louder still 

I 1 L I 

the blaze, the din, 

Asfastfrom'l the horse 
every village j | 

round J came [_spurring in : 

And eastward straigbt^l the warlike errand 
Jrom 



I 



1 

U 



wild Blaekbeatbfj went, And roused Fin 

many an 



Southward 
from 
Surrey* 8 pleasant biUs^ flew 



^sj 



\janeient bail the gallant 

squires ["of 

LKent. 



those bright couriers forth ; 
Higb on ~] they 

bleak Hampstead^s swartby moor 



And on, and on, wiAout"^ 
a pause, 

J untired 



J started Vfor 



tbe north; 



they 



bounded still ; 
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All nigbt 

from 

tower to tower 



they 



they 



sprang — sprang 



Vfrom 

Vbai to mi : 

Till a)€ proud peak 



unfurled the flag Vo'er 

XDarwin^s rocky dales — 
Till like volcanoes^ flared [[to heaven 

L_ 1 

the stormy bills fof 

[Wales— 
till twelve fair counties 



saw the blaze 
Till streamed 



L 



on 

Malvem*s 
Jonely height — 
~ [jn crimson 
_ [jm the wind 



the Wrekin's crest foi 

.light- 



G 

Till broad and flerce 



the star 



And tower and hamlet 



came forth Von 

lEiys lately 
fane. 




jarms 
^o*er 



^ [jail the boundless plain ; 
TUl Belvoirs lordly terraces 

=; ' 

the sign to | sent, 

lAncolnj 
And Lincoln 

sped the message on 

\jbe wide vale Qof Trent ; 
TUl Shiddaw 



saw the fire 



'that 



burned Von 

\Gaunfs embattled pile. 
And the red glare ["on 

[_Skiddaw 

I 1 

roused the burghers Fof 

LCarlisle. 
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Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise; 
I tell of the thrice-famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore, in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day. 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 

Her crew hath seen Castille's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's isle. 

In earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace; 

And the tall Pinta,* till the noon, had held her close in chase. 

Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast; 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes; 

Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums; 

His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace. 

And haughtily the tnunpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight on the famed Picard field, f 

Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's^ eagle-shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay. 

And crushed and torn, beneath his claws, the princely hunters lay. 

Ho I strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight : ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids : 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: hoi gallants, draw your blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously — ^ye breezes, waft her wide; 

Our glorious Semper Eadem § — ^the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea,-^ 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 

* Pinta, the name of the vessel in which Columbus discovered America, 
perpetuated in the Spanish navy. 

•f Picard field. The battle of Crecy, where Edward III. defeated the 
French. 

X Caesar, the title of the Emperor of Germany. 

§ Semper Eadem, ' Always the same.' Any words can be taken as a 
Noun Substantive, if used as a name. 

I 
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From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from hynn to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread; 

High on St. Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire ; 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves, — 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip^s sunless caves. 

O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery herald flew; 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night. 

And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill th« streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the death-like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer: 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet. 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each roaring street ; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din. 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in: 

And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went. 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started for the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang — they sprang from hill to hill : 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's rocky dales — 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales — 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely height — 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of light — 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless plain; 

Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 

And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's embattled pile. 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. — Macatilay. 
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Example for Practice. 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not. Great God ! Fd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, 

Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

This ytuhtree stands far from all dwelling : What if here no rivulet 
spread the herb? What if the bee love not these barren boughs? 
Yet, if Ae wind breathe soft, the waves, that break against the shore, shall 
lull thy mind. Who be was that piled these stones, and covered with 
the sod, and taught this tree with its arms to form a bower, / remember 
well. He was one who owned no common soul. In youth nursed 
by science, and led by Nature into a scene of lofty hopes, be went forth 
to the world a favoured being, knowing no desire which genius did not 
hallow. TTte world, for so it thought, owed him no service; where- 
fore be turned himself away with indignation, and sustained his soul with 
the food of pride. Stranger! these boughs had charms for him; and 

here he loved to sit, his only visitants a sheep, the stone^hat, or sand-piper : 
and fixing his eye on these rocks, he nourished a morbid pleasure, tracing 
here an emblem of his unfruitful life : he then would gaze on the distant 
scene, — U)ou seest how lovely Vis, — and he would gaze till it became far 
lovelier, and his heart could not sustain the beauty. Nor, when Nature had 
subdued him, would he forget those beings to whose minds the world, and 
human life, appeared a scene of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh to 
think that others felt what he must never feel : and so, would feed fancy, 
till his eye streamed with tears. He died in this vale, — this seat his only 

monument. If ^u be one whose heart the holy forms of imagination have 

I a 
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kept pure, be warned; and know that pride is littleness; that be who 
feels contempt for any living thing, hath faculties which be has never used ; 
that Aougbt widi him is in its infancy. lire man whose eye is ever on 
himself doth look on one, the least of Nature's works, who might move the 
wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds unlawful. O thou be wiser ! 
instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; true dignity abides with him 
wbo can still suspect, and still revere himself, in lowliness of heart. 
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Map. 



if here no sparkling rivulet 
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What 
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that 



piled these stones 
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r 



was one 



"who 



owned no common soul. 
In 
youth 

h 

science^ nursed, and 
led rhy 
\_Nature 
into 

a wild scene Fof 
lofty 
[_hopes, 



he 



r 



f 



.1 



to 

the world I went forth 



Fa favoured being, T genius 

knowing no desire which | 1 
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And on 
these barren 



rocks 



with 

fern and heath, 
and juniper 
and thistle, 
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fixing a downcast eye,! 

H 



«a«y"| 

an a morbid pleasure nonrishied, 

hour J 
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Then he 

I 1 
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inly 
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The man fwhose eye 

V 



|_is ever on himself 



r 



doth look on one, 
one 



'the least 

of Nature's works, 

who 



might move 
the wise man 



to 

that scorn 



wisdom 



'which 



r 



holds unlawful, 
ever. 



1 



O be wiser 



L 



Thou! 



'instructed that true knowledge 

I 1 

leads to love; 

true dignity 



r 



abides with him 
alone 



"who, 








I 
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Ae 




silent 


~ 




hour 


of 
inward 






thought. 


can still suspect. 






and still revere 




himself. 


in 




lowliness "of 

Lheart. 









Nay, Traveller! rest. This lonely yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling : what if here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb? 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs? 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 
That piled these stones and with the mossy sod 
First covered, and here taught this aged tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science nursed. 
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And led by Nature into a wild scene 

Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 

A favoured being, knowing no desire 

Which genius did not hallow; 'gainst the taint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy and hate. 

And scorn, — against all enemies prepared, 

All but neglect. The world, for so it thought. 

Owed him no service : wherefore he at once 

With indignation turned himself away. 

And with the food of pride sustained his soul 

In solitude. Stranger! these gloomy boughs 

Had charms for him; and here he loved to sit. 

His only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the ^ancing sand-piper: 

And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath. 

And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o'er. 

Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 

A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 

An emblem of his own unfruitful life: 

And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 

On the more distant scene, — how lovely 'tis 

Thou seest, — and he would gaze till it became 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time. 

When Nature had subdued him to herself, 

Would he forget those beings to whose minds. 

Warm from the labours of benevolence, 

The world, and human life, appeared a scene 

Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh. 

Inly disturbed, to think that others felt 

What he must never feel : and so, lost Man t 

On visionary views would fancy feed, ^ 

Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 

He died, — this seat his only monument. 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure. 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty. 
Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
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Which he has neyer used; that thought with him 

Is in its infanc)r. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature's works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 

Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought. 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 

In lowliness of htixt.'—Wordsword). 

Example for Practice. 

As hunger and the animal passions govern brutes, and as the parts which 
chiefly minister to them in the face are the organs of smell and taste, the 
unusual development of the nose and the mouth degrades or bnitifies the 
human countenance. But we remarked, in regard to this, that the nose is 
not elevated in man, to increase the organ of smelling ; it belongs to the 
voice, to human voice and speech. And so must we consider the different 
functions of the mouth. In brutes, it is for prehension, tearing, and masti- 
cation; in man, its more distinguishable office is speech and expression. 
Model the lips for this, for eloquence and the expression of the softer 
passions, and it becomes beautiful ; extend the teeth, and make the lips a 
mere covering for them, and it is brutal, at variance with human physi- 
ognomy and detracting from whatever is agreeable in the fact. 

Our principle will apply with equal force to the motions of the face as to 
the permanent form. Human sentiments prevailing in the expression of a 
face will always make it agreeable or lovely. Expression is even of more 
consequence than shape : it will light up features otherwise heavy ; it will 
make us forget all but the quality of the mind. As the natural tones of 
the voice are understood and felt by all, so it is with the movements of the 
countenance: on these we are continually intent, and the mind ever 
insensibly exercised. — Sir C. Bell, Anatomy of Expression, 

Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

71^ splendour falls. The light shakes. The cataract leaps. 

O {ye) hark ; O (ye) hear ; the boms of Elfland are sweet. Tb^ die. 
Tbey faint. Our echoes roll. 
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Map. 



The splendour 



r 



falls Von r 

[jasile walh \jind snowy summits Fold in 

Lstory : 
The long light 

I 1 1 

shakes r across 

\jbe lakest 
And the wild cataraot 



leaps Fin 

[jglory. 

Blow, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
I 1 bugle, I 



blow, answer, 
I I I 



bugle ; echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

[ther going !• 
O hark, O hear, how thin and clear, and thinner, clearer, far- 

I 1 

O sweet and far F/rom 

\_cliffand scar 

I 



[Em 
I fail 



L 



The horns , 

" Elfland 
faintly blowing I 

Blow, let XJLB hear the purple glens replying : 



Blow, answer, 
I I 



bugle ; echoes, dying, d3ring, dying. 

O love, they 

I Z n 

die 



They 



, _ , 



fioint fon 



bill or field or river : 

Our echoes 

I 

roll r/rom 

\_soul to soul, and grow f/or 



[jever and for ever, 
* * Blow the horns of Elfland.' The construction is changed. 
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Blow, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
I 1 bugle, « 1 

And answer, answer, 
• • echoes, ' 1 dying, dying, dying. 



'' r 

— dying, dying, dyi 



The splendour falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes fl3ring. 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear, how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going I 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing I 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying. 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 



Example for Practice. 

Arm, arm, arm, arm 1 the scouts are all come in ; 
Keep your ranks close, and now your honours win. 
Behold from yonder hill the foe appears; 
Bows, bills, glaves, arrows, shields, and spears! 
Like a dark wood he comes, or tempest pouring ; 
Oh, view the wings of horse the meadows scouring. 
The van-guard marches bravely. Hark, the drums! 

^ Dttfr, duh. 

They meet, they meet, and now the battle comes : 

See how the arrows fly. 
That darken all the sky I 
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Hark how the trumpets sound. 
Hark how the hills rebound, 

Tarat tara, tara, iara, taral 

Hark how the horses charge I m, boys, boys, in I 
The battle totters ; now the wounds begin : 

Oh, how they cry I 

Oh, how they diet 
Room for the valiant Memnon, armed with thunder I 

See how he breaks the ranks asunder t 
They fly! they fly! Eumenes has the chase, 
And brave Polybius makes good his place. 

To the plains, to the woods. 

To the rocks, to the floods, 
They fly for succour. Follow, follow, follow! 
Hark how the soldiers holloa! Hey^ beyt 

Brave Diodes is dead. 

And all his soldiers fled ; 

The battle's won, and lost. 

That many a life hath cost. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 



Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

Many suns have risen since tboUf May, wert bom. Bards, who hailed 
thee, may forget gifts. There are who rejoice. Oh for a song that 

should praise thee when a thousand years are told. Earth, sea, the 

heavens feel thy presence. The earth partakes a cheer, eyes let fall a 
tear, cheeks have kindled. The old have said, * Another year is ours.' 
Wanderers have smiled. Who lisps a song? The infant, who was a 

prisoner, his mother leaves, when the blast is quiet. Thy help is with weed 
that creeps : Favours may be found. Thou and thy train are proud 

to look on the nook that our hands have dressed. We wander when May 
is whispering. Heaven's love is spread. Away with sighs for lilies that 
must fade, or primrose as it dies. Desires are linked ; As growth 
retires, another takes its place. If thou hast known mishap, if expecta- 
tions have perished, if joys were caught while up they sprung, such is the lot. 
Streams are patient that April could not check. Such mists as glide 

could be sent by thee. The House gleams, and huts stand attired: they 
peep forth. Season, permit not a blossom to drop I Lovely May» keep 
this charm. 
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song 
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Earth, sea, 
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[when a th 
are told. 



thousand years 



should praise 
thee, genial 
power! ^through 



summer heat, 
autumnal cold, 
and winter\s drearier 
hour. 



thy presence feel — 

nor less, 

if yon ethereal blue 



1 



'with 
its soft 
smile 



the truth express. 



1 



the heavens 



have felt it too. 



* An interjectional expression. 
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The inmost heart 



[-of 
{_man 
if 



t 



partakes a livelier cheer ; 
And eyes fthat 



glad 

1 



_cannot but be sad 



let fall a brightened tear. 
'Sinet 
Jhy return^ 
'through 
days and 



weeks 



of 
hope 



that 



_grew by stealth, 



The old, ["by 

Lthee revived, 

r 1 

* Another year 

have said, | 1 

is ours ;' 

And wayworn wanderers, fpoorly 

Lfed, 

I 1 

have smiled jupon 

|_thy flowers. 
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I — — 
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a merry song Famtrf 

\bis playful peers f 

^who 

The tender infiemt 



how many wan and faded cheeks 
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Thy help 



r 



^-\ 



is with the weed 



that 



_creeps Vdlong 

the humblest 
iground ; 
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r 



so bare ^but on 
its steeps 



tby favours 



may be found; 



But most on 
some 
peculiar nook 



•" our own hands 
that, 



have drest, 



thou and thy train 



are proud to look, and seem to 

love it best. 



And yet how pleased we 



r 



wander forth 



'wbm May 



is wbisperingf 



r 
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* Come I 



r 



choose 

^from 
the bowers Fof 

|_ virgin earth 
the happiest Ffbr 

\_your borne ; 



?. 



Heaven's bounteous love 



r 



through me is spread 



drops 



'from 
sunshine, 
clouds, 
winds, 

jtfoves. 



on 

the mouldering 
turrets bead, 
and on 

your turf-clad 
jgraves I * 
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away with sighs Tfor 

UUcs r that 



uucs r 



I 1 

__ mast fade, 
or *the 
rathe primrose fas it 



Vernal fruitions and desires 



dies forsaken' Fin 

[_tbe shade I 



are linked 



[endless cbase; 



wbile, 
anotber 



And what. 



takes its 
place. 



as one kindly growtb 



retires. 



r if&ou, 
L bast kn 



sweet May, 



known misbap f by 

worm 
or 
[bVigkX; 
if expectations newly blown 



r 



bave perished Vin 

\jby sight; 



if loves and joys. 



were caught \jprung. 



while up they 



Such is 



L 



[as in 
a snare; 



the lot Tof 

all the young, F however 

|_ bright and fair. 
April 
that 



[■ 



Lo! streams 

r 1 

are patient 
of thy rule ; 



I 1 

could not che^ 



gurgling 
loitering 



tn 



^ foamy water-hreah. 



tn 



_ glassy pool : 
K 
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By tbeet thee ordyi^ could be sent 



Such gentle mists 



How delicate 



as 



I 1 

glide, 



curling 



with 

jmctmfirmed intent, 
on 
that green mountain's side. 



L 



the leafy veil 



'through 

which yon house of God 



gleams 



And lowly huts, ["near 

, |_beaten ways, 



'*mid 
the peace 



of this deep 
dale 



hy "I 

few hut trod ! 
jbepherds\ 



no sooner stand attired 



than they 



r 



T 



L 



peep forth t 
and are 
admired. 



m 

thy fresh 

wreaths, 

for praise 



Season fof 

l_fancy and of hope, 



permit not 



['for a blossom [" 

one hour, . I from 

Lthy crown to drop, 

nor add to it a flower I 

Keep, r 

1 Las if by touch ("of self-restraining 



lovely May, 



Tofs 
Lart, 



tUs modest charm 



L 




part seen, 

imagined 

L part! 



Though many suns have risen and set 
Since thou, blithe May, wert born. 

And bards, who hailed thee, may forget 
Thy gifts, thy beauty scora; 
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There are who to a birthday strain 

Confine not harp and voice, 
But evermore throughout thy reig^ 

Are grateful and rejoice! 

Delicious odours ! music sweet. 

Too sweet to pass away! 
Oh for a deathless song to meet 

The soul's desire — a lay 
That, when a thousand years are told. 

Should praise thee, genial power! 
Through summer heat, autumnal cold, 

And winter's dreariest hour. 

Earth, sea, thy presence feel — nor less, 

If yon ethereal blue 
With its soft smile the truth express. 

The heavens have felt it too. 
The inmost heart of man if glad 

Partakes a livelier cheer; 
And eyes that cannot but be sad 

Let fall a brightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and weeks 

Of hope that grew by stealth. 
How many wan and faded cheeks 

Have kindled into health! 
The old, by thee revived, have said, 

' Another year is ours ;' 
And wayworn wanderers, poorly fed. 

Have smiled upon ^y flowers. • 

Who tripping lisps a merry song 

Amid his playful peers? 
The tender infant who was long 

A prisoner of fond fears; 
But now, when every sharp-edged blast 

Is quiet in its sheath. 
His mother leaves him free to taste 

Earth's sweetness in thy breath. 

K 2 
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Thy help if with the weed that creeps 

Along the humblest ground; 
No clifiF so bare but on its steeps 

Thy favours may be found; 
But most on some peculiar nook 

That our own hands hare drest. 
Thou and thy train are proud to look. 

And seem to love it best. 

And yet how pleased we wander forth 

When May is whispering, *Come! 
Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 

The happiest for your home; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me is q;>read 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret's head. 

And on your turf-dad graves 1' 

Such greeting heard, away with sighs 

For lilies that must fade, 
Or * the rathe primrose as it dies 

Forsaken' in the shade 1 
Vernal fruitions and desires 

Are linked in endless chase; 
While, as one kindly growth retires, 

Another takes its place. 

And what if thou, sweet May, hast known 

Mishap by worm and blight; 
If expectations newly blown 

Have perished in thy sight; 
If love and joys, while up they sprung, 

Were caught as in a snare; 
Such is the lot of all the young, 

However bright and Fair. 

Lol Streams that April could not check 

Are patient of thy rule ; 
Gurgling in foamy water-break. 

Loitering in glassy pool : 
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By thee, thee only, could be sent 

Such gentle mists as glide. 
Curling with unconfirmed intent. 

On that green mountain's side. 

How delicate the leafy veil 

Through which yon house of God 
Gleams 'mid the peace of this deep dale 

By few but shepherds trod! 
And lowly huts, near beaten ways. 

No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 

Peep forth, and are admired. 

Season of fancy and of hope, 

Permit not for one hour, 
A blossom from thy crown to drop. 

Nor add to it a flower! 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 

Of self-restraining art. 
This modest charm of not too much, 

Part seen, imagined parti 

Example for Practice. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when they speak from their 
hearts, as if houses, and lands, and food, and raiment, were alone useful, and 
as if Sight, Thought, and Admiration were all profitless, so that men inso- 
lently call themselves Utilitarians who would turn, if they had their way, 
themselves and their race into vegetables ; men who think, as far as such 
can be said to think, that the meat is more than the life, and the raiment 
than the body ; who loobto the earth as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder ; 
vinedressers and husbandmen, who love the com they grind and the grapes 
they crush better than the gardens of the Angels upon the slopes of Eden ; 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, who think that the wood they hew 
and the water they draw are better than the pine forests that cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, and than the great rivers that move 
like His eternity. And so comes upon us that Woe of the preacher, that 
though God *hath made everything beautiful in His time, also He hath 
set the world in their heart, so that no man can find out the work that 
God maketh from the beginning to the end.' — Ruskin, 
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Skeleton form— Subject in Italics. 

Joiepb Paiet, the same to whom Edwardsy At Sbakspeare comntiniator, 
has addressed a fine sonnet, was the only pattern of consistent gallantry I 
have met with. He took me under his shelter, and bestowed some pains 
upon me. I owe to his precepts and example wbatwer there is of the man 
of business in my composition. He was the finest gentleman of his time. 
Ht had not one system of attention to females in the drawing-room, and 
another in the shop, or at the stall. / do not mean that he made no dis- 
tinction. But be never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it. / have seen 
him stand bare-headed to a poor servant-girl. He was no dangler after 
women: but be reverenced and upheld womanhood. / have seen him 
escorting a market-woman whom be had encountered in a shower, with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a countess. To the reverend form of 
Female Eld be would yield the wall with more ceremony than we can afiford 
to show our grandams. 

He was never married, but in his youth be paid his addresses to the beauti- 
ful Susan Winstanley, who dying in the early days of their courtship, con- 
firmed in him the 'resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It was during their 
short courtship, that be bad been one day treating bis mistress wiA a pro- 
Juuon of civil speeebes, to wbieb hind of Aing sbe bad bitberto manifested 
no repugnance, — but in Ais instance witb no effect. 

He could not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in return. Sbe 
rather seemed to resent his compliments. He could not set it down to 
caprice, for the lady had always shown herself above that littleness. When 
be ventured to expostulate with her on her coldness, she confessed that she 
had no dislike to his attentions ; that she could even endure some high-flown 
compliments ; that a young woman had a right to expect all sort of civil 
things said to her ; that she hoped she could digest a dose of adulation, with 
as little injury as most young women : but that sbe had overheard him rating 
a young woman, who had not brought home his cravats to the appointed 
time, and she thought to herself, * As 7 am Miss Susan Winstanley, / can 
have my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of this very fine 
gentleman who is courting me, — but if I had been poor Mary Such-a-one, 
and had failed of bringing home the cravats to the appointed hour, what 
sort of compliments should I have received then ? And my woman's pride 
came to my assistance; and I thought, that if it were only to do me 
honour, a female, like myself, might have received handsomer usage : and 
I was determined not to accept any fine speeches, to the compromise of 
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that sex, the belonging to which was my strongest claim and title to 
them.' 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just way of thinking, 
in this rebuke which she gave her lover ; and / have sometimes imagined, 
that Ae uneommon strain of courier which regulated the actions of 
my friend towards all womankind, owed its origin to this seasonable 
lesson. 

I wish Ae whole fenude world would entertain the same notion of these 
things that Mm Winstanley showed. Then we should see something of the 
spirit of consistent gallantly; and no longer witness the anomaly of the 
same man — a pattern of true politeness to a wife ; of cold contempt, or 
rudeness, to a sister ; the idolater of his female mistress ; the disparager of 
his no less female aunt, or unfortunate — still female — maiden cousin. Just 
so much respect as a woman derogates from iier own sex, she deserves to 
have diminished from herself on that score; and probably will feel the 
diminution, when youth, and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable from 
sex, shall lose of their attraction. What a woman should demand of a man 
in courtship, is first, respect for her zs she is z woman; and next, to be 
respected by him above all other women. But let her stand upon her female 
character as upon a foundation ; and let the attentions incident to individual 
preference be ornaments to that main structure. Let her first lesson be with 
sweet Susan Winstanley — to reverence her sex. 



Map. 



Joseph Faice, 



of 

Bread-street-hill, 

merchant, 

and one of the Directors fof 

[_the South-Sea Company- 

the same ~ 

[the Shakspeare 
conunentator, 

to whom I 

has addressed a fine sonnet — 



the only pattern Fof 

~ consistent 
[^gallantry 



have ever met with. 



1 
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took me Funder bis thtUer 
Tat 
\jM early agi. 



and bestowBd some pains upon me. 



owe to his precepts and example 



whatever 



r 



there is 



of 

the man Tof 

[^business 
(and that 

1 



is not much) 



m 



_my composition. 



not his fault 



ItL 



[■ 



that I 



I ;: r 

did not profit more. 



Though bred a Presbyterian,"! 
and brought up a merchant, J 



he 



was the finest gentleman Pof 



rof 

[_his time. 



liad not one system of attention 



P 
IP 



and another fin the shop, 

or at the stall. 



to 

females 
in 
_the drawing-room, 



r 



do not mean 



Bnt lie 



that he 



1 



made no distinction. 



never lost Bight of sex, 
or overlooked it fin 



the casualties Tof 

a disadflntageous 
(^situation. 
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have seen him stand 
bare-headed — 



smile 



ifyw 



to 

a poor servant- 



_ please — 



girl. 



'while she 



has been inquiring 
of him the way [to 

some 
Lstreet, 



m 

sueb a posture 



•rof 

unforced 
|_civility, 

as neither to embarrass 
her Fin 

Lthe acceptance, 
nor himself Fin 

Lthe offer, of it. 



He 



was no dangler, 



m 

the common 

^acceptation of the word, 

after 

women: 



but he 



r 



reverenced and upheld, in l 

every 

form J in it 
which ( 



1 

came 
before him. 



have seen him / nay. 



(nay, \ 

smile not / 



womanhood. 
1 



tenderly escorting a 
market-woman, 



whom p 



he 



had encountered fin 



C 



a 
shower^ 
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exalting his umbrella 
over 



bar poor 
basket fof 

Lfrait, 
'tbat a 



migbt receive 
jto damage^ 
vntb 
as mucb carefulness 



To 

the reverend 



'as if she 



bad been a 
countess. 



form 



■ "of 

Female Eld* 
(though it 



1 

were to an 
ancient beggar- 
weman) 



would yield 

the wall 



He 

r— 1 

was never married, 

but 



wiib 

more ceremot^ 



'than we 



can ajford to 
show our 
jgrandams. 



in -1 

his 

youthj 



he 



paid his addresses 

to the beautiful Susan 
Winstanley, 



'old Winstanley's 

daughter [^of Clapton, 

Qwho dying ["in 

tbe early 



days fof 

Ltheir courtship. 



confirmed him in 
the resolution ["of 

perpetual 
|_bachelorship. 

* Eld, Old English for ' age.' 
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It 



he 

was during their short oourtship, | 1 

told me, 
I I 



that he 



r 



had been one day treating his mistress 

I 



hut in this 

instance 

with no effect.^ 



with a 
profusion 



"of 

civil speeches — 

the common 



gallantries, 



to 

which 
kind of 
thing r 



she 



1 

had hitherto 

manifested 

no repugnance — 



Qould not obtain from her 

a decent acknowledgment 
Vin 
She [return, 

rather seemed to resent his compliments. 
He 



could not set it down to caprice, 

'for the lady 



Wb. 



en 



finding 
her a 

little better 
humoured, _ 



U 



bad always shown 
herself ["above 

[_such littleness. 



ventured 



on 
the 
^following day. 



to expostulate 



'with her 
on 
her 
coidne^ 



rof 

Lye 



yesterday. 



she 
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]] slie 



confessed, r%vitb 

\j>er usual JranknesSt 
that she 

1 1* 

had no sort of dislike to 
his attentions ; 

that she 

I ' 1 

could even endure some 

high-flown compliments; 

that a young woman 
placed Fin 

ber situation 



I •■ 1 

had a right to expect 

all sort pof 

civil 

j_things said to her ; 

that she 

I 

hoped she 



could digest a dose 



Bui that, a little before be 



of 
adulat 



adulation, Fshort of 

.., ' I insincerity, 
witb •- •" 

as little injury Fto 

her 

I humility 
as most young *- ^ 

women: 



bad commenced bis compliments^ J she 



had overheard him Fby 

~* [jaccident, 
tn 

raAer rougb 
language, rating a 

young woman, 



had not brought home his cravats 
Fquite to 
tbe appointed 

* This speech so far has been put as a substantival construction, but it 
seems unnecessary to go on doing so ; certainly wherever the construction 
not affected by the introductory verb, it is unnecessary. 
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and she 
, ^ , 

thought to herself, 
*AsI 



am Miss Susan Winstanley, 

and a young lady — 

a reputed beauty, 

and known to be a fortune, — J I 



can have my choice 



of 

the finest 

speeches 



■from 

the mouth 



■of 

thi« very 

fine 

gentleman 



who 



but if I 



is courting 
Lme; 



1 



had been poor Mary Such-a-one / naming the \ 

\ milliner / 
and had failed of bringing 
home the cravats 
'to 

Jbe appointed hour, 
though perhaps I 



[; 



had sat up fhalf 

\jbe night 
Jo forward them. 



T*r 



what sort of compliment should have received then ? 
And my woman's pride 



came to my assistance ; 
And I 



r 



thought, if it 
that I 



were only 
to do me 
honour. 



a fema 



le, riike 
Lmyself, 



might have received 
-1 handsomer usage : 
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and I 



determined not to accept 

any fine speeches, 



to 

the 

compromise 



of 

that 

sex, 



'the belonging to which 



was after all my strongest 
^claim and title to them.* 



I 1 

think 

the lady 



discovered both generosity, and a just way Fof 

^w [^thinking. 



n 



[: 



ibe rebuke 



and I 



she 



_gave her lover ; 



1 



have sometinies imagined, that the uncommon 

strain of 



courtesy, 



"which 



through life regulated 
the actions and 
behaviour T ["of 

l_my fri 



friend 
towards 
all of 

womankind 
^indiscriminately. 



r 



owed 
its happy 
origin 



to 

this seasonable 

lesson 



from 
the lips 


"of 
his lamented 




_mistress. 



I 




wish the whole female world 


1 


1 



would entertain the same 

Miss Winstanley 
that I I 



notion of these things 



showed. 



"n 
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Then we 



r 



should see something of the spirit Tof 

consistent 

and no longer witness Ig^l^tnf ; 

the anomaly |"of 

the same 

man 



n 



a pattern ["of 
true 
[j>oliteness ["to 

la wife ; 
of ^ 

cold contempt, 
or rudeness, Tto 
_ [_a sister ; 

the idolater Tof 

his female 
[^mistress ; 
the disparager 
and despiser ["of 

his no less 

female aunt, 

or unfortunate — still femak 

maiden cousin. 



Just so much 
respect 



as a woman 



derogates from her own 
sex, 

whatever 

condition 

placed, l~lier handmaid, 
[^or dependant. 



deserves to have diminished 



Jshel- 



""from 
herself 
on that 
score ; 

: I 



and 



MAadtM—akAtf 



probably will feel 
the diminution. 



i^M«_>«*«M«itaidi^^ 



when youth t and beauty ^ 
and advantages, Tnot inseparable 
Lfrom sex. 



shall lose |~of 
their 
|_attraction. 



a woman 
What I — ' ' ■ ' '■ " ■ 



should demand of a man 



I courtship. 
Lor after it. 
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is first, respect 



"for 
her 



'as she 



IS a woman ; 
and. next to that, to be respected by him 

all other 
women. 



c 



1 

But let her stand upon her female character 

'as upon 

a foundation; 

I 1 

and let the attentions, fincident to 

|_individual preference, 

be so many pretty additaments 



and ornaments 



as many, 

and as fanciful, 

to 

that main 

structure. 



as you 



please — 



r 



1 



Iiet her first lesson be 
wUb 

sweet Susan 
Winstanley, I to reverence her sex. 



oe 

"] 



Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the Directors 
of the South-Sea Company — the same to whom Edwards, the Shakspeare 
commentator, has addressed a fine sonnet — was the only pattern of con- 
sistent gallantry I hare met with. He took me under his shelter at an 
early age, and bestowed some pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and 
example whatever there is of the man of business (and that is not much) 
in my composition. It was not his fault that I did not profit more. Though 
bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman 
of his time. He had not one system of attention to females in the drawing- 
room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. I do not mean that he made 
no distinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the 
casualties of a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him stand bareheaded 
— smile if you please — ^to a poor servant-girl, while she has been inquiring of 
him the way to some street, in such a posture of unforced civility, as neither 
to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer, of it. He was 
no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, after women : but he 
reverenced and upheld, in every fonp in which it came before him, woman- 
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bood, I have seen him — nay, smile not — ^tenderly escorting a market- 
woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting his umbrella over 
her poor basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as much 
carefulness as if she had been a countess. To the reverend form of Female 
Eld he would yield the wall (though it were to an ancient beggar-woman) 
with more ceremony than we can afford to show our grandams. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his addresses to the 
beautiful Susan Winstanley — old Winstanley's daughter of Clapton — who 
djring in the early days of their courtship, confirmed in him the resolution 
of perpetual bachelorship. It was during their, short courtship, he told me, 
that he had been one day treating his mistress with a profusion of civil 
speeches — the common gallantries — ^to which kind of thing she^had hitherto 
manifested no repugnance — but in this instance with no effect He could 
not obtain from her a decent acknowledgment in return. She rather seemed 
to resent his compliments. He could not set it down to caprice, for the lady 
had alwa3rs shown herself above that littleness. When he ventured on the 
following day, finding her a little better humoured, to expostulate with her 
on her coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that 
she had no sort of dislike to his attentions ; that she could even endure 
some high-flown compliments ; that a young woman placed in her situation 
had a right to expect all sort of civil things said to her ; that she hoped she 
could digest a dose of adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to 
her humility as most young women : but that, a little before he had com- 
menced his compliments, she had overheard him by accident, in rather rough 
language, rating a young woman, who had not brought home his cravats 
quite to the appointed time, and she thought to herself, *As I am Miss Susan 
Winstanley, and a young lady — a reputed beauty, and known to be a 
fortune, — I can have my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of 
this very fine gentleman who is courting me ; but if I had been poor Mary. 
Such-a-one (naming tbe milliner)^ and had failed of bringing home the 
cravats to the appointed hour, though perhaps I had sat up half the night 
to forward them, what sort of compliments should I have received then ? 
And my woman's pride came to my assistance; and I thought, that if it 
were only to do me honour, a female, like myself, might have received hand- 
somer usage: and I was determined not to accept any fine speeches, to 
the compromise of that sex, the belonging to which was after all my 
strongest claim and title to them.' 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just way of thinking, in 
this rebuke which she gave her lover ; and I have sometimes imagined, that the 
uncommon strain of courtesy, which through life regulated the actions and 

L 
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behaviour of my friend towards all of vomankind indiscriminately, owed its 
happy origin to this seasonable lesson from the lips of his lamented mistress. 
• I wish the whole female world would entertain the same notion of these 
things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then we should see something of the 
spirit of consistent gallantry; and no longer witness the anomaly of the 
same man — a pattern of true politeness to a wife; of cold contempt, or 
rudeness, to a sister ; the idolater of his female mistress ; the diq)arager and 
despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate — still female — ^maiden 
cousin. Just so much respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, 
in whatever condition placed — ^her handmaid, or dependant— she deserves 
to have diminished from herself on that score ; and probably will feel the 
diminution, when youth, and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable fr<Hn 
sex, shall lose of their attraction. What a woman should demand of a man 
in courtship, or after it, is first, respect for her as she is a woman ; and next 
to that, to be respected by him above all other women. But let her stand 
upon her female character as upon a foundation ; and let the attentions, 
incident to individual preference, be so many pretty additaments and orna- 
ments — as many, and as £inciful, as you please — ^to that main structure. 
Let her first lesson be with sweet Susan Winstanley — ^to reverence her sex. 

Examples for Practice. 

Blest infant bud, whose blossom-life 

Did only look about, and fall, 

Wearied out in a harmless strife 

Of tears, and milk, the food of all. 

Sweetly didst thou expire; thy soul 

Flew home unstained by his new kin; 

For ere thou knew'st how to be foul. 

Death weaned thee from the world and sin. — H. Vaugban. 

Fresh as the hours may all your pleasures be, 

And healthful as eternity. 

Sweet as the flower's first breath, and close 

As the unseen spreadings of the rose. 

When he unfolds his curtained head. 

And makes his bosom the sim*s bed. — H. Vaugban, 

Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

Art tbou poor, yet hast tbou slumbers ? Oh, sweet content I Art ibou 
rich, yet is iby mind perplexed ? Oh, punishment t Dost Aou laugh to 
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see how fools are vexed to add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? Oh« 
sweet content I Work apace ; honest labour bears a lovely face. Canst 
drink the waters of the spring? Oh, sweet content t Swimmest tbou in 
wealth, yet sinkest in tears ? Oh, punishment I He that patiently wants 
burden bears, no burden bears, but is a king ! Oh, sweet content ! Work 
apace, &c. 

Map. 

, 1 thou I 1 thou I , 

Art poor* yet hast golden slumbers ? 

Oh, sweet content ! 



r 1 

, 1 thou I 1 thy mind | , 

Art rich, yet is perplexed ? 

Oh, punishment ! 



r 



Dost 



•y thouf- 



laugh ^to see 



'how fgois 



are vexed 



'to add 

to golden numbers, 
_ _ \_golden numbers f 

Oh, sweet content ! Oh, sweet content I 

I 1 

I 1 

"Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour 



I 1 

bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney. 

Canst drink the waters Tof 

|_the crisped spring? 
Oh, sweet content 1 



-l thou 



Swimmest in wealth, yet sinkest 

Oh, punishment 1 



7. I 

tn 

tbine own 

tears? 



I 

Then he 



"that 



1 



patiently wants burden 
bears. 



No burden bears, but is a king, a king 1 
Oh, sweet content I 



Work apace, &c. 



1 



I. 2 
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Art thou poor, jet hast thou golden slumbers? 

Oh, sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

Oh, punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
Oh, sweet content! Oh, sweet, &c. 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 
Then hey noney, noney, hey noney, noney. 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 
Oh, sweet content 1 
Swimmest thou in wealth, yet sinkest in thine own tears? 
Oh, punishment ! 
Then he that patiently wants burden bears. 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
Oh, sweet content! &c. 

Work apace, apace, &c. — T, Dehker. 

Example for Practice. 

Man's criticism has chiefly had for its objects the appearances of Nature 
and the characters of other men and their doings. When we think what for 
centuries was the criticism upon Nature among people fully equal to our- 
selves; how they pronounced without the slightest experience upon the 
gravest matters; how they put words for facts, declaring that bodies de- 
scended because it was the nature of bodies to descend, or dicta of that 
kind ; it may occur to us how often, in questions of social and political 
life and the judgment of character, we may be exercising a similar rashness 
and indiscretion. When you have an opportunity of looking well into any 
one human character you may see meanness and generosity, sensuality and 
abstinence, softness and ferocity, profound dissimulation and extreme im- 
prudence, all mixed up in one man. And I have seen in the same character 
great sensitiveness, lively appreciation of difficulties and defects, and extreme 
fastidiousness, joined to the utmost tenacity of purpose, — a combination like 
that of a bulldog's head to the shivering, delicate body of an Italian grey- 
hound. These strangely intermingled characters are then thrown amidst 
the ever-varying circumstances of life ; and we, the bystanders, having a 
partial view of the circumstances and no conception of the original texture of 
the character, and judging it by an artificial standard of our own, pronounce 
opinions formed, perhaps, in the greatest haste, and in answer to somebody 
else, — ^fatal opinions on our fellow men. — Helps* Friends in Council, 
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Skeleton form— Subject in Italics. 

* I wonder what becomes of the Frog, when be climbs up, and disappears, 
so that we do not see his shadow till he is among us, when we least expect 
him. Does anybody know where be goes to ? Tell me, somebody* Thus 
chattered the Grub of a Dragon-fly, as be darted about. 

ne water formed a pond. Stately trees grew round it, and tbe bulrusbes 
and forget-me-nots^ wbicb fringed its sides, seemed to have a twofold life, 
so perfect was ibeir image below. 

' Wbo cares what tbe Frog does ?* answered one of those wbo overheard 
the inquiry. * What is it to us ?* 

* Look out for food,' cried anotber. 

* But 7 have a curiosity,' expostulated tbe first speaker. * I can see all 
of you when you pass by me ; and when I don't see you, / know you have 
gone on. But I followed a Frog as be went upwards, and be went to the 
side, and presently be was gone. Did be leave this world, do ,yoti think, 
and wbat can there be beyond ?* 

* You idle fellow,' cried anotber, * attend to the world you are in, and 
leave the " beyond " to those tbcU are there. See what a morsel you have 
missed.* So sa3ring tbe speaker seized an insect. 

Tl>e curiosity of the Grub was a little checked, and be resumed his 
employment. 

But do what be would, be could not help thinking of the disappearance of 
the Frog. What becomes of tbe Frog wben he leaves ibis world, being 
the burden of his inquiry. 

TT>e Minnows eyed him askance, and passed on, for tbey knew no more 
than be did; and tbe eels wriggled away, for tbey could not bear to be 
disturbed. 

7^0 Grub got impatient, but be succeeded in inspiring several of his 
tribe with some of his own curiosity, and then went scrambling about, 
asking the same questions of all the creatures be met. 

Suddenly there was a splash, and a Frog swam down. 

* Ask the Frog,* suggested a Minnow, and very good advice it seemed to 
be, only tbe dnng was much easier said than done. For Ae Frog was a 
dignified sort of personage, of whom tbe smaller inhabitants stood a good 
deal in awe. It required no common amount of assurance to (xsk where 
he bad been to. He might justly consider such an inquiry impertinent. 
Still, such a chance was not to be lost, and tbe Grub screwed up his courage, 
and approaching the Frog, be asked : 

* Is it permitted to a very unhappy creature to speak V 
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The Frog turned his eyes upon him, and answered : 

* Very vnbappy creatures had better be silent. / never talk but when 7 
am happy.' 

* But / shall be happy, if I may talk,' interposed the Grub. 

* Talk away then,' cried ibe Frog; * what can it matter to me ?' 

* Respected Frog,' replied the Grub, * but it is something I want to ask 
you.* 

* Ask away,' exclaimed the Frog : the permis»on was given. 

* What is there beyond the world?' inquired the Grub. 

* What world do you mean ?' cried the Frog. 

* This world,' answered the Grub, 

* This pond you mean,' remarked &e Frog. 

* I mean the place vfe live in, whatever you may choose to call it,' cried 
the Grub; * 7 call it the world.' 

* Do youf* rejoined the Frog. 'Then what is the place you don't 
live in?' 

And &e Frog shook his sides with merriment as he spoke. 
' That is just what I want you to tell me,' replied the Grub. 

* Oh, indeed 1 ' exclaimed Froggy, * I shall tell you then. It is dry land.' 
There was a pause; and then — *Can <me swim about there?' inquired 

the Grub, 

* 7 should think not,' chuckled the Frog. ' Dry land is not water, little 
fellow. 77>at is just what it is not.' 

' But 7 want you to tell me what it is,' persisted the Grub. 

*■ Of all the inquisitive creatures 7 ever met, you certainly are the most 
troublesome,' cried the Frog. * Well then, dry land is something like the 
sludge, only it is not wet, because there is no water* 

* Really,' interrupted the Grub. * What is there then V 

* That*s the difficulty,' exclaimed Froggy. * There is something, and they 
call it air, but how to explain it 7 don't know. My own feeling is that i/'s 
the nearest approach to nothing possible ; do you comprehend?' 

* Not quite,' replied the Grub. 

* Exactly ; 7 was afraid not. Now just take my advice, and ask no more 
(Questions ; no good can come of it,* urged the Frog, 

* Honoured Frog,* exclaimed the Grub, '7 must differ from you there. 
Grfiat good will, as 7 think, come of it, if my curiosity can be stilled by the 
knowledge 7 seek. If 7 learn to be contented where 7 am, it will be some- 
thing. At present 7 am miserable.' 

' You are a silly fellow,' cried Ae Frog, * who will not be satisfied with 
the experience of others. 7 tell you the thing is not worth your troubling 
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yourself. But as 7 rather admire your spirit, whicbni astonishing, I will 
make you an offer. If you choose to take a seat on my back, 7 will carry 
you up to dry land, and then you can judge what there is there, and how 
yofi like it. 7 consider it a foolish experiment, but Aai is your look out ; 
7 make my offer.' 

' And 7 accept it with a gratitude thai knows no bounds,' exclaimed iHh 
Grub. 

* Drop yourself down then, and cling as well as you can^ for if yotf go 
gliding off, you will be out of the way when 7 leave the water.' 

Tbt Grub obeyed, and ibe Frog reached the buhushes. * Hold fast,' cried 
be, and then be clambered up. ' *Now then, here sm are,' exclaimed bi^ 
* What do you think of dry land ?' 

But no one spoke. 

'Halloa I gone?' be continued; * tbat*s just what 7 was afraid of. He 
. has floated ofiF, 7 declare ; but it cannot be helped. And perhaps be may 
make his way here, and then 7 can help him out. 7 will wait and see.' 

And away went Froggy, glancing every now and then, to see if te could 
spy the figure of the Dragon-fly Grub. 

But tbe Grub, meanwhile. Ah, be had clung with tenacity, and Um 
moment came when tbe mask of his face began to issue from the water. 

But tbe same moment sent him reeling into the pond. A sboek seemed 
to have struck his frame, a deadly faintness succeeded, and it was several 
seconds be/ore he could recover bimself. 

* Horrible,' cried be, as soon as be had rallied. ' Beyond this world there 
is notbing but dtatb, Tbe Frog has deceived me, be cannot go there.' 
And ibe Grub moved away, bit ardour grievously checked, though bis 
spirii was unsubdued. 

He contented himself with talking over what be had done and where 
be had been. And wbo could listen unmoved? Tbe novelty, Ibe mystmy, 
ibe danger, tbe all but fatal result, and tbe still unexplcuned wondtr of wbat 
became of tbe Frog, all invested the affair with interest. And Ae Grub 
had soon a host of followers at his heels. 

By this time tbe day was declining, and tbe pursuit of prey was be- 
coming SQspendbd. When as tbe Grub was returning from a ramble, be 
suddenly encountered the Frog. ' Vou here,' cried tbe Grub. * You never 
left this world then, 7 suppose ? What a deception you must have prac- 
tised 1 But Ais comes of trusting to strangers, as 7 was foolish enough 
to do.' 

* You perplex me,' replied tbe Frog : * nevertheless 7 forgive you, because 
^011 are so clumsy that civility cannot be expected from you. It never 
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struck you, I suppose, to think what my sensations tewrtf, wibm I landed 
and discovered that you were no longer on my back? Why did you not sit 
fast, as / told you ? But this is always the way with you who think you 
can fathom everything. Jbu are thrown over by the first difficulty you 
meet.* 

' Vow accusations are full of injustice,' exclaimed the Grub. 

It was clear they were on the point of quarrdling, and would have done 
so, had not the Frog desired the Grub to tell his own story, and clear 
himself if be could. It was soon told, the Frog staring at him while be 
went through the details of his adventure. 

* And now,' said the Grub, * as tV b clear that there is nothing beyond this 
world but dead), oil your stories of going there must be inventions. Of 
course, therefore, if you do leave this world, you go to some place you are 
unwilling to tell me of. JTou have a right, / admit, but as / have no wish 
to be fooled, / will wish you good evening.* • 

* Fou will do no sach. thing, till you have listened to my story as / have 
to yours,' exclaimed the Frog. 

* 7T>at is but just, I allow,' said the Grub. 

Then the Frog told how he had lingered, how he had hopped about, how 
he had peeped, and * at last,' continued he, * though / did not see you, / saw 
a sight which has more interest for you than for any creature that lives.' 
There he paused. 

''And that was — ?' asked the Grub^ his curiosity reviving, and his wrath 
becoming appeased. 

' Up the stalk of a bulrush,' continued the Frog, ^' / beheld one of your 
race climbing, till he had left the water. Rather wondering at such a sight, 
considering the fondness you all of you show for the pond, / continued to 
gaze, and observed presently — but / cannot tell you in what way the d»ing 
happened — ^that a rent seemed to come in your friend's body, and there 
emerged from it one of those radiant creatures, who float through the air / 
spoke to you of, and dazzle the eyes of all who catch glimpses of them as 
they pass, — a glorious Dragon-Jly. As if scarcely awakened, he lifted his 
wings out of the carcase he was forsaking, and Aey stretched till they 
glistened as if with fire. How long the process continued I can scarcely tell, 
so fixed was / in astonishment ; but I saw the creature at last poise himself 
before he took flight, I saw the four pinions flash back the sunshine d>at was 
poured on them, / heard the clash with which they struck the air, and / 
beheld his body give out rays as he darted along in circles that seemed to 
know no end. Then / plunged below, rejoicing in the news I brought.* 

The Frog stopped, and a pause followed. 
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At last — ' // is a wonderful story/ observed the Grub. 

* A wonderful story indeed/ repeated tb« Frog. * May I ask your opinion 
on it?' 

* It is for me to defer mine to yours,* was the Grub's reply, 

* Good ; you are grown obliging/ remarked tbe Frog. ' Well then, / incline 
to the belief that what I have seen accounts for your otherwise unreasonable 
curiosity. 

* TTfot were possible, provided your account can be depended upon/ mused 
tbe Grub. 

* Little fellow/ exq)aimed tbe Frog, * remember that your distrust cannot 
injure me.' 

* And you really think, then, that tbe glorious creature you describe was 
once a — ' 

* Silence,' cried tbe Frog. * I am not prepared with definitions. Adieu, 
tbe shades of night are falling ; I return to my home. Go to rest, little 
fellow, and awake in hope.' 



Map. 



-wonder 



'what 



becomes 
oflhe Frog, 



anybody 



when be 



climbs Vup 



Vup 

out of 
\jbis world. 



and 
disappears, *" 



'so tbat toe 



do not see even bis sbadow; 
"till, plop I be 

. \ 1 

js among us again, 

~wben we 



\jeast expect bimf 



Does 



r 



know Fwhere he 



Tell me. 



goes to? 



1 



somebody. 
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pray I* 

Thus chattered 

the Grub I 

Qof a Dragon-fly, 



The water 




'with 

bis numerous companions^ 
'^in and out 
jamong the plants Fat 



in 

search Tof 



rat 

the bottom fof 

L • U. 



the water. 



formed f 
a beautiful 
pond in 



Stately trees 



Jbe centre of a wood. 



r 



grew around it and reflected 

themselves 



on 

^its surface, 
'as on 
_ \_a polished mirror; 



And the bulrusheB and forget-me-notB 



'which 



fringed its sides. 



r 



seemed to have a twofold life, 
* Who 



'50 perfect was 



their image below. 



cares 



what 



the Frog 

I 1 

does?' 



answered 



one of those 



'who 



overheard 
the Grub's 
_inquiry ; 



1 



*what is 

I 1 

it to us?' 



' Look out for food Tfor 

Lyourself,* 
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oriod 

I I 

another, 

'and 

1 1 

let other people's business alone.' 

•But I 

I 1 

have a curiosity Ton 

|_the subject,' 

ezpoBtulated 

I , 1 

the first speaker. 
•I 



r 



can see all of you 



'when you 



and when I 

I 1 1 

don't see you any longer, J I 

I 



pass by me r among 

\jbe plants ["in 

|_the water here ; 



know 
But I 



you 



1 

have gone further on. 



r 



followed 

a Frog just now 
^as he 



1 

_went upwards, 

he 

and all at oncel ^ 1 

J went to the side Tof and began to disappear, 

|_the water, 
he 

and presently | , 

was gone, 
he 
Did , ^ , 

leave this world, 
you 

do I , 

think P 

And what 

I 1 

can there be beyond?' 
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cried 



* You idle, talkative fellow,' / •- 



another. 



shooting by 



'as he 



jpoke. 



* attend to the world 



you 



1 

are in, 

and leave 

the " beyond," 



to those 



"if there is 



a " beyond, 
"that 



are there. 



See 



what a morsel |- 



you 



have missed 
So saying,^ the saucy speaker 



T 



seized an insect 



'which 



with 
your 

wonderings 
about nothing.' 



T 



was flitting ^right 

in front 
^of bis friend. 
The curiosity ["of 

|_the Grub 

I 

was a little checked Vhy 

\jbese and similar remarks, 

and he 

I 1 

resTimed his employment Fof 

•" |_chasing prey 

/or 

a time. 



I — 
But do 



what 



be |-- 



n 



would. 



What 



he 



becomes of the Frog 
f'wben be 



could not help thinking of 

the curious disappearance ["of 

LtheFiog, 
and presently began to tease 

his neighbours rabout 
, \jt again. 



IJeaves tbis world f 
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being the burden 
The Minnows 



rof 

|_his i 



inquiry. 



I I 

eyed him askance and passed on rwitbout 

\jspeaking^ 

For they 



knew no more 



and the eels 



'than be 



r — I 
did 

of 

the matter, 



and yet were loth to proclaun their igno- 
rance ; 



wriggled away 



for they 



1 



tn 

tbe mud 
out 
jof bearing f 



I ■ 1 

oould not bear to be disturbed. 

The Grub 



got impatient, 
but he 



1 



"succeeded 



m 



and then went 



inspiring several of bis tribe 
^tvitb 
some of bis own curiosity ^ 



D 



scrambling about tn 

all directions 

witb 
_ _bis followers^ 
asking the same unreasonable questions 

^0/ 



[: 



all tbe creatures 



(Tie 



Suddenly there was 

I 

a heavy splash fin 

[_the water, 
and a large yellow Frog 



met. 



r 



swam down 



to 

tbe bottom 
among 
_ \jbe grubs. 
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' Ask the Frog himself/ 
suggested 



a Minnow, 



'as he 



darted by overhead, 
with 
_a mischievous glance ["of 

|_his eye. 

And very good advice seemed to be, 
I I it • 1 

only the thing 



r 



was much easier said rtban | -^ 

[_ done. 

For the Frog 



r 



was a dignified sort of personage, 



the smaller inhabitants Tof 
of Lthe water 
whom I , 



It L 



stood a good deal in awe, 
required no conunon amount Qof assurance 



to ask a creature 
where' 



|_his standi 
he 



anding and gravity, 



had been to, 



and where 



he 



He 



might justly consider 
such an inquiry 



had come from. 
n 



1 



Still, such a chance 



as a very 
impertinent 
piece Tof 

[_curiosity. 
of 

satisfying 
_himself 



was not to be lost, 

and after 
taking two 
or three turns 



round 

the roots Tof 

a water 
Jily, J the Grub 
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Borewed up his courage, 
and approaching 



the Frog 



m 

the meekest 



manner 



he 



_could assume) _ he 



r 



permitted to a very unhappy 

* Ib creature 
I 1 it I 1 



asked: 



The Frog 



to speak P ' 



turned his gold-edged eyes 

^upon bim 
in 

jsurprise, 
and answered : 

* Very unhappy oreatures 



r 
had better be silent. 


1 


I 
r 


— 1 



never talk 
•But I 



'but when I 



Jim happy* 



shall be happy 
interposed 



■ifl 



the Grub, 



jnay talk,* 



as glibly 



as 



j^ssible. 



* Talk away then/ 
I I 



cried 



L 



J 



the Frog ; 

' what can matter to me ? * 

I 1 it I 1 

replied 

• Respected Frog,* ' • 

the Grub, 



i6o 



* but it 
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p 




_want to ask you.* 


* Ask away,' 

exclaimed 

1 


1 




the Frog, 


not in 

a very encouraging 
/one, 


U 




must be 
jDon/essed; 



but still the permission 

was given. 
'"Wliat 

r 1 

is there beyond the world P ' 

inquired 



theGhrub, 



tn 

a voice 



'scarcely 
audible r/rom 

[jmotion. 



• What world do 



meanP* 



L 



J you ^ 



J 



cried 



L 



the Frog, frolling his goggle eyes 



'[ 



\jround and round. 



r 



L 



• This world, of course, our world,' 

answered 
I 



the Gxvh. 
* This pond. 



remarked 



mean. 



you 



the Frog, 



with 

a contemptuous 

sneer. 
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mean the place 



we 



cried 



theOrub 



ipertly; 



Jive in, 

^ you , 

whatever may choose to call it/ 



call it the world.* 



1 



L 



J 



you, sharp little fellow?* 

rejoined 

I I 



the Frog. 

* Then what is 

1 



the place 



you 



And the Frog 



shook his sides \\intb merriment 



That 



don't live in, 
1 



T the"beyond-the-world,"eh?' 



as he 



r 



spoke. 



is just r I 

what |— 

L ^ 



want you to tell me,' 



replied 

I I 



the Grub [briskly . 

• Oh, indeed, little one !* L-_ 



exdaimed 



Froggy, 



r 



* Come, 

I 



1 



"rolling 

his eyes \jhis time 



'with 

an amused twinkle. 



r 



shall tell you then. 



M 
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It 



I p 

is dry land. 

There was 

L r 

a pause Qof several seconds, 

and then — * Can swim about there ? * 
I J one L 1 

inquired F 

I 1 in 

the G-rub, |_a subdued tone. 

•I 



should think not,' 

ohuokled 
I I 

the Frog. 

* Dry land 

r 1 

is not water, little fellow. 

That 

I ::: 1 

is 



is just fwhat it 

|_ is not.* 



*But I 

r 1 

want you to tell me Twhat it 



[■ 



IS, 

persisted 

I J 

the Ghrub. 



I :: 1 you p 

»Of 

aU the inquisitive creatures 



cried 

I 



I 

1 



_ever met, 



certainly ore the most 

troublesome,' 



the Frog. 

* Well, then, dry land 



I 

is something 



like 

the sludge Fat 



Lthe bottom ["of 
lathis pond. 
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only it 

r n 

Ib not wet, T because Aere is 
I I 



'[ 



no water* 

* Really I' interrupted 

I I 

the Grub, 
'wliat 

is there then?' 

•That 

1 1 '■ I 1 

the difficulty,' 

exdaixned 
I I 

Froggy. • 

* There is 
I 



something, \_of course, 

and they 

I : 1 

call It air ; 

but how to explain it don't know. 

I I I I J 

My own feeling about it 

I 1 



iB, 



that it 



's, ; , 

the nearest approach to nothing, 
Qxjssible. 



Do comprehend P ' 
' you • ' 



' P 

• Not quite,* 

replied 

I 



the Qrub, hesitating. 

'Exactly; I 

I 1 

was afraid | 1 

not. 



Now just take my advice, and ask no more silly questtoni. 

H 3 



104 

No good 
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can possibly come J[pfit* 
urged 



the Frog. 

* Honoured Frog,* exolaimed 

the Grab, 



« '. T "^ 

must differ from you there. 

Great good 



wiU, as I 



think, . 



come 

of it, 



if my restless curiosity 



can be stilled 



■by 

obtaining 
the knowledge 



If I 



learn to be 
contented 



'where 


I 


am. 


1 



it 



will be something. 



At present I 



am miserable and restless Funder 

\ my I 



\jny Ignorance. 



You 



are a very silly fellow,' 
cried 
I I 

the Frog, 



who 



will not be 



satisfied 



'I 

1 

seek. 



'with 

the 

experience Tof 

[_others. 



I 1 

tell you 
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the thing 



is not worth your 
troubling yourself about. 



But, as I 



r 



rather admire 
your spirit, Fwhich 



>■. . . ■ 

so insignificant 
a creature 



1 

IS 

astonishing, 



If you 



r 



choose to take 
a seat Ton 

U 



my back,_ 



will make you an offer. 



will carry you 

Vup to dry 
{land 



myself. 



and then you 



can judge for yourself what 

I 



r 



r 



is there, 
1 



-| and |- 



how 



T you r 



like it. 



1 



consider it a foolish experiment, 

mind, 
I I 

but that 



r 



is your own look out. 



T 



I 1 

make my offer, Vto give you 

\_pleasure.* 
*AndI 



r 



accept it 



'with 

a gratitude Fthat 



knows no bounds,' 



exclaimed 



L 



J 



the enthusiastic Grub. 
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* Drop yourself down JTon 

L 



my backt (ben, 
I 



[' 



and dling to me fas well as you 

can. 



rexnember» 
For, ^ ' if you 

r 



go gliding off, _ 



you 



I z~~ n 



will be out-of-the-way 



'when I 

1 



liove the water* 



TheOrub 

I 1 

obeyed, 

and the SVog, [[swimming gently upwards, 

I 

reached the bukushes fby 

|_the water's side. 
* Hold fast,' 

oried 

L 



LedT 
I [off 



he, \^aU at once, 

and then, raising his head ~] 

rout 

lof&e pond,j he 



clambered fup and got upon the grass. 

\_tbe bank. 



* Now then, here are,' 

I 1 we » -• 

exdaimed 
I I 

he. 

* What do think of dry land ?' 

I 1 you » : 1 



But no one 

spoke Fin 

Ireply, 

•Halloa! , , 

goneP' 
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he 

I 1 

contixiTied ; 

*that 
I 1 * r 



just what was afraid of. 
I 1 I I 1 



He 



has floated Voff , 

{my back. 



stupid fellow, I 



I 1 

declare. 



Dear, dear, how unlucky I 

but it 

1 

cannot be helped. 

And, perhaps, he 



may make his way Fto 

L 



jibe water's edge here after aU^ 



and then I 

I 1 

can help him out. 



I p 

will wait about and see. 



And away went 



Froggy, 



glancing 



-wUb 

jm occasional jaunty leap, 
'^along 
the grass Fby 

|_the edge of the pond. 



'every now and then 

[among 
the bulrushes, 
to see Tif he 



could spy the dark, mailed 
of 
the Dragon-fly Grub. 



figure fof 

L 



But the Grub, meanwhile ? 
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Ah, so far from 

haying floated 



off 

the Fro^s back 

'tbrougb 

carelessness, 



he 



and the xnoznent 



r 



1 



oame 



had clung to it fwUb 

\_all the tenacity ofbope^ 



when the mask Tof 

his face 



[: 



r 



But the same moment 



began to issue Vfrcm 

\jbe water. 



r 



sent him 



A shook 



'reeling 



n 



'from 

his resting-^laee 
'into 
^the pond. 



pantmg 
and struggl 



ing [for 
llife. 



seemed to have struck his frame, 
a deadly faintness 



succeeded, 

and it 

I 1 

was several seconds 

cried 



he 

before | -, 

could recover himself. 



r 



T 



•Horrible!' he. 



as soon as he 



had rallied a little. 



* Beyond this world there is 
I I 

nothing but death. 

The Prog 



has deceived me. 
He 



1 



r 



cannot go there, fat 

any rate.' 



D 
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moved away 



rto 
[bi 



bis old occupations f 



his ardour ("for 

Linquiry 
grievously 
checked, 

though his spirit 



was unsubdued. 



He 



r 



oontented 

himself 



'for the present^ therefore^ 
with 
talking over *" f he 



what I 1 

had done, 
he 

and where | 1 

^ had been, 

ttntb 
Jnsfriends. 



And who 

I 1 

could listen unmoved Fto 

\_sucb a recital f 
The novelty, 
the mystery, 
the danger, 
the all but fatal result, 
and the still unexplained wonder 



aU 



"of what 

r 



became of the Frog, — 



r 



invested the affair Fwitb 

[ja romantic interest, 

and the Grub 



r 



had soon a host Fof 

LfoUowers 



at 

bis beels. 



rof 

|_his own race, 
questioning, 
chattering, 
_and conjecturing. 



\ 
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By 
this time 



the day 



was dedUning, 
and the aotive pursuit of prey 



gradually becoming 
suspended 



[[for 
\ji dine; 

as the inquisitive Grub 
when, |~ 



was returning 



'from 
a Bomewbat 
protracted 
ramble Famong 

the water 
|_plants. 



be 



suddenly encountered, sitting 



his friend, the yellow Frog. 



'pensively 
on a stone 
at tbe bottom of 
tbe pond. 



* Tou here V 
cried 

thie startled Grub; 
'you 



r 



never left this world at all then, 

I 



1 



1 

suppose. 

What a deception must have practised 

1 you ' ' 

But this 



Vupon 

[met 



comes ^of trusting to strangers, 

fas I 



Tou 



\by 
lyot 



was foolish enougb to do.* 
1 



perplex 
me , 

^our offensive remarks,* 
replied p 



r 



the Frog, 



jgravely. 
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* Nevertheless, I 



forgive 

you. 



because you 



are so clumsy and 
ignorant, Ftbat civility 



ItL 



cannot reasonably 
be expected from you, 

little fellow. 

I 

never struck you, | 1 

suppose. 



my sensations 
to think what i 1 



were, 



'when I 



landed fthis morning 
Ion the grass, 
and 
discovered that you 

I 



were 



Why did 



not sit fast 



you 



L 



VasI 
\joldyou f 



no longer 
on 
jny bach. 



But this 



is always the way 



with 

you foolish 



fellotus, 



"who 



think you 

r 



can fathom 
and investigate 
everything. 



You 



r 



are tbrown over 



'hy 

thefirst 
practical diffictdty 



you 

1 

meet.' 
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<Yoiir acciisatioziB 



I 

are ftill [^of injustice,* 

ezdaiined 

I I 

the indignant Qrub. 

"was olear 
It I 

" they 



• were on the 
point ["of 



1 



and 



quarrelling, 



would certainly have 
done so. 



the Frog, [^with unusual magnanimity. 



n r 



1 



bad not desired the Grub 

to tell bis own story, 
and clear bimsel/from the charge ^of 
^ if be clumsiness 

r 



could. 



1 



It 

r ■ 1 

was soon told; 



the Frog staring 

* 



at bim 
in silence 

_out oftbose great goggle eyes, 
wbile be 



* And now,' L 



went tbrougb tbe 
details Tof 

[_his terrible adventure. 
said ~ 

in conclusion. 



the Grub, 
is clear 



as It 



L 



J 



tbat tbere is beyond tbis world 
I inotbing\ ' " » 



but death. 



all your stories Tof 

Lgoing there yourself 

-, 

_ « must be mere inventions. 

' * A Participial sentence like this is called a Nominative Absolute, as there 
is no Predicate expressed. The Predicate being really the Participle itself. 



Of course, 
therefore, if you 

r 
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Ton 



do leave this world 
{jU all, 



r 



go to some other place 



I 

have a right to your secret, 

I 

I 1 

admit ; 

but as I 



1 



you 



are unwilling 
to tell me of. 



have no wish to be fooled 



by 

any more 

travellers* 

tales. 



You 



will bid you a very good evening.* 



will do no such thing, I" till you 



have listened 



ezclaimed 

I I 

the Frog. 
•That 

is but just, 

I 

allow,* 

said and stopped to listen. 
I I I 1 

the Qrub, 
Then the Prog 



as patiently to my story 
^ asl 

L ^^'^^ ^ yours,* 



told fhow he 



had lingered 



how he 



by 

the edge 
of the pond, 
in 

the vain hope ["of 

Lhi 



s approach, 



had hopped about Vin 

\jbe grass, 
how he 



_had peeped ^among the bulrushes. 
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* And at last/ 
continued 



(continued \ * u 
1 1) ^ 
he, / dl 



* though I 



did not see you 
youfselft 



saw a sight 



'which 



^has more interest for you, 

'"than for 
any other 
creature 



and there paused. 
I 1 he • • 

' And that 



P' 



asked 



the inquisitive Grub, 



the polished 



stalk 



of 
one of 
those 
bulrushes/ 



"his curiosity 

reviving, 

and his wrath 
_becoming appeased. 



continued 



J 



the Frog, 



beheld one of your race 
slowly and gradually 



J climbing, 



Rather wondering 



taihe 



had left the water 
rbebind 

and was 



clinging 



'firmly 

to his chosen support, 
'exposed tojbe 
full rays ~ 



rof 

Lth( 



such 
a sight t 
considering 
Jhe fondness [" you all of you 



[' 



show for the 
shady ["of 
bottom Lthepond,_ 



that 



Uves,' 
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31 



continued to gase, and observed 
presently — but I 



cannot tell the thing 

in what way p 



that a rent 



happened- 



r 



seemed to come Tin 

your 
\_friend's body, 
and by "I 

degrees, gradually and 
after many struggles, J there emerged from it 



one of those radiant 
creatures 



Fwho 
l_float 



float through the air 
I 

I ' 1 

spoke to you of, 

and dazzle 

the eyes of all 



who 



_ — a glorious Dragon-fly. 



catch glimpses 
of them Fas they 
[_pass 



As if scarcely awakened from"] 

some perplexing dream, J he 



lifted his wings 

'out of pie 



ibe carcase 






t 



and though 
shrivelled and damp I they 
at firstj 



was forsaking ; 



stretched and expanded 







tn 

the sunshine, 

till tbey 



r 



glistened Vas if 



Vasif 
[witbfnre. 
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How long the strange process 

I ; 

continued, 



can scarcely tell, | 1 

so fixed was 



I 



astonishment and ad- 
miration ; 



but I 



saw the beautiful creature at last poise himself 

~for a second or two 



in the air 
before be 



tookfligbt. 



saw the four gauzy pinions [^flash back the sunshine 



that 



_was poured on them. 



heard the clash 



and I 



with which 



they 



r 



struck Fupon 



[ 



the air ; 



beheld his body ^give out rays ["of 

glittering blue and green 



'as be 



1 

darted along ^ and away^ away, g;. ; ■. 
^over * . 

tbe water 
in 
jddying circles fthat 



seemed to know no aid. 



Then 



plunged below to seek you out, 



rejoicing ffor your sake 
IJn tbe news Fl 



^brought* 
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The Frog 



stopped short, 
and a long pause 



r 



followed. 

At last— ■ 



■~1 
•It 



r 



is a wonderful story/ 



observed 

I 1 

the Qrub ; 

might have been expected. 

* A wonderful story, indeed/ repeated 
I I I I 



Ufitb 

less emotion Fthan p 



Hon ft 



[upon 
it?' 
I I X I 



the Frog ; 



is for me 



ItL 



to defer mine to yours/ 



was 



the Grub's polite reply. 



I 1 

* Good I you 

I 1 

are grown oblig^g, my little friend/ 

remarked 

J I 

the Frog. 

• Well then, I 



r 



incline to the 
belief, 



That 



I 

that what | , 

have seen 



r 



accounts for your otherwise 
unreasonable curiosity, your 
tiresome craving pfor 

information 



about 
the world 
beyond 
your own.' 



n 



were possible. 



'always provided your account 



jan he depended upon. 



N 
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\wil 
[ad 



muaed 

I 1 I with 

the Grub \ji doubtful air, 

* Little fellow/ exdlaimed 
I I 

the Frog, 

I 1 



remember 
* And you 



that your distrust 



^cannot injure me, but may deprive you of comfort.' 



you 

really think, then, that the glorious creature | | y 

describe. 



[' 



1 

was once a — * 



cried 

* Silence,' " 1 

the Frog; 
'I 

I 1 

am not prepared with definitions. 

Adieu I 

the shades of night 

I z 1 

on 

your world. 



are falling f on 



I 



I 1 1 

return to my grassy home Ton 

[_dTy land. 
Gk> to rest, little fellow, and awake Fin 

[hope: 
I I 



* I wonder what becomes of the Frog, when he climbs up out of this 
world, and disappears, so that we do not see even his shadow ; till, plop I 
he is among us again, when we least expect him. Does anybody know 
where he goes to ? Tell me, somebody, pray I' 

Thus chattered the Grub of a Dragon-fly, as he darted about with his 
numerous companions, in and out among the plants at the bottom of the 
water, in search of prey. 

The water formed a beautiful pond in the centre of a wood. Stately trees 
grew around it and reflected themselres on its surface, as on a polished 
mirror ; and the bulrushes and forget-me-nots, which firinged its sides, seemed 
to have a twofold life, so perfect was their image below. 
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* Who cares what the Frog does V answered one of those who overheard 
the Grub's inquiry ; * what is it to us ?' 

' Look out for food for yourself,' cried another, ' and let other people's 
business alone.' 

* But I have a curiosity on the subject/ expostulated the first speaker. * I 
can see all of you when you pass by me^mong the plants in the water here ; 
and when I don't see you any longer, I know you have gone further on. 
But I followed a Frog just now as he went upwards, and all at once he went 
to the side of the water, and then began to disappear, and presently he was 
gone. Did he leave this world, do you think ? And what can there be 
beyond?' 

' You idle, talkative fellow,' cried another, shooting by as he spoke, * attend 
to the world you are in, and leave the " beyond," if there is a " beyond," 
to those that are there. See what a morsel you have missed with your 
wonderings about nothing.* So saying, the saucy speaker seized an insect 
which was Hitting right in front of his friend. 

The curiosity of the Grub was a little checked by these and similar re- 
marks, and he resumed his employment of chasing prey for a time. 

But, do what he would, he could not help thinking of the curious dis- 
appearance of the Frog, and presently began to tease his neighbours about it 
again, WbcU becomes of the Frog when be leaves this world f being the 
burden of his inquiry. 

The Minnows eyed him askance and passed on without speaking, for they 
knew no more than he did of the matter, and yet were loth to proclaim their 
ignorance ; and the eels wriggled away in the mud out of hearing, for they 
could not bear to be disturbed. 

The Grub got impatient, but he succeeded in inspiring several of his tribe 
with some of his own curiosity, and then went scrambling about in all direc- 
tions with his followers, asking the same unreasonable questions of all the 
creatures he met. 

Suddenly there was a heavy splash in the water, and a large yellow Frog 
swam down to the bottom among the grubs. 

* Ask the Frog himself,' suggested a Minnow, as he darted by overhead, 
with a mischievous glance of his eye. And very good advice it seemed to 
be, only the thing was much easier said than done. For the Frog was a 
dignified sort of personage, of whom the smaller inhabitants of the water 
stood a good deal in awe. It required no common amount of assurance to 
ask a creature of his standing and gravity, where he had been to, and where 
he had come from. He might justly consider such an inquiry as a very im- 
pertinent piece of curiosity. 

N 2 
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Still, such a chance of satisfying himself was not to be lost, and after 
taking two or three turns round the roots of a water-lily, the Grub screwed 
up his courage, and approaching the Frog in the meekest manner he could 
assume, he asked : 

* Is it permitted to a very unhappy creature to speak?' 

The Frog turned his gold-edged eyes upon him in surprise, and answered : 

* Very unhappy creatuscs had better be silent. I never talk but when I am 
happy/ 

* But / shall be happy if I may talk,' interposed the Grub, as glibly as 
possible. 

* Talk away then,* cried the Frog ; * what can. it matter to me?* 

* Respected Frog,* replied the Grub, * but it is something I want to ask you.' 

* Ask away,' exclaimed the Frog, not in a very encouraging tone, it must 
be confessed ; but still the permission was given. 

* What is there beyond the world ?' inquired the Grub, in a voice scarcely 
audible from emotion. 

* What world do you mean?* cried the Frog, rolling his goggle eyes round 
and roxmd. 

* This world, of course ; our world,' answered the Grub. 

* This pond, you mean,' remarked the Frog, with a contemptuous sneer. 

* I mean the place we live in, whatever you may choose to call it,' cried 
the Grub pertly. * / call it the world.' 

* Do you, sharp little fellow?' rejoined the Frog. * Then what is the 
place you don't live in, the ** beyond" the world, eh?' 

And the Frog shook his sides with merriment ks he spoke. 

* That is just what I want you to tell me,' replied the Grub briskly. 

* Oh, indeed, little one I' exclaimed Froggy, rolling his eyes this time with 
an amused twinkle. * Come, I shall tell you, then. It is dry land.' 

There was a pause of several seconds, and then, ' Can one swim about 
there?' inquired the Grub, in a subdued tone. 

* I should think not,' chuckled the Frog. ' Dry land is not water, Uttle 
fellow. That is just what it is not.* 

* But I want you to tell me what it ts,' persisted the Grub. 

* Of all the inquisitive creatures I ever met, you certainly are the most 
troublesome,' cried the Frog. * Well, then, dry land is something like the 
sludge at the bottom of this pond, only it is not wet, because there is no 
water.* 

* Really ! * interrupted the Grub ; • what is there then ?' 

* That's the difficulty,' exclaimed Froggy. * There is something, of course, 
and they call it air ; but how to explain it I don't know. My own feeling 
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about it is, that it's the nearest approach to nothing, possible. Do you 
comprehend?' 

* Not quite,' replied the Grab, hesitating. 

* Exactly ; I was afraid not. Now just take my advice, and ask no more 
silly questions. No good can possibly come of it,' urged the Frog. 

* Honoured Frog,' exclaimed the Grub, ' I must differ from you there. 
Gh'eat good will, as I think, come of it, if my restless curiosity can be stilled 
by obtaining the knowledge I seek. If I leam to be contented where I am, 
it will be something. At present I am miserable and restless under my 
ignorance.' 

* You are a very silly fellow,' cried the Frog, ' who will not be satisfied 
with the experience of others. I tell you the thing is not worth your 
troubling yourself about. But, as I rather admire your spirit (which, for so 
insignificant a creature, is astonishing), I will make you an offer. If you 
choose to take a seat on my backl I will carry you up to dry land myself, 
and then you can judge for yourself what there is there, and how you like it. 
I consider it a foolish experiment, mind, but that is jrour own look out. I 
make my offer, to give you pleasure.' 

* And I accept it with a gratitude that knows no bounds,' exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Grub. 

* Drop yourself down on my back, then, and cling to' me as well as yon 
can. For, remember, if you go gliding off, you will be out of the way when 
I leave the water.' 

The Grub obeyed, and the Frog, swimming gently upwards, reached the 
bulrushes by the water's side. 

' Hold fast,' cried he, all at once, and then, raising his head out of the 
pond, he clambered up the bank, and got upon the grass. 

* Now, then, here we are/ exclaimed he. ' What do you think of dry 
land?' 

But no one spoke in seply* 

' Halloa t gone ?' he continued ; ' that's just what I was afraid of. He has 
floated off my back, stupid fellow, I declare. Dear, dear, how unlucky I but 
it cannot be helped. And, perhaps, he may make his way to the water's 
edge here after all, and then I can help him out. I . will wait about and 
see.' 

And away went Froggy, with an occasional jaunty leap, along the grass 
by the edge of the pond, glancing every now and then among the bulrushes, 
to s^ if he could spy the dark, mailed figure of the Dragon-fly Grub. 

But the Grub, meanwhile ? Ah, so far from having floated off the Frog's 
back through carelessness, he had clung to it with all the tenacity of hope. 
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and the moment came when the mask of his face began to issue from the 
water. 

But the same moment sent him reeling from his resting-place into the 
pond, panting and struggling for life. A shock seemed to have struck his 
frame, a deadly faintness succeeded, and it was several seconds before he 
could recover himself. 

* Horrible r cried he, as soon as he had rallied a little. 'Beyond this 
world there is nothing but death. The Frog has deceived me. He cannot 
go tbere^ at any rate.' 

And with these words, the Grub moved away to his old occupations, his 
ardour for inquiry grievously checked, though his spirit was unsubdued. 

He contented himself for the present, therefore, with talking over what he 
had done, and where he had been, with his friends. And who could listen 
unmoved to such a recital ? The novelty, the mystery, the danger, the all 
but fatal result, and the still unexplained Vonder of what became of the Frog, 
— all invested the affair with a romantic interest, and the Grub had soon a 
host of followen of his own race, questioning, chattering, and conjecturing, 
at his heels. 

By this time the day was declining, and the active pursuit of prey was 
gradually becoming suspended for a time; when, as the inquisitive Grub 
was returning from a somewhat protracted ramble among the water-plants, 
he suddenly encountered, sitting pensively on a stone at the bottom of the 
pond, his friend the yellow Frog. 

* You here!' cried the startled Grub; 'you never left this world at all 
then, I suppose. What a deception you must have practised upon me! 
But this comes of trusting to strangers, as I was foolish enough to do.' 

* You perplex me by your offensive remarks,' replied the Frog, gravely. 
* Nevertheless, I forgive you, because you are so clumsy and ignorant, that 
civility cannot reasonably be expected from you, little fellow. It never 
struck you, I suppose, to think what my sensations were, when I landed this 
morning on the grass, and discovered that you were no longer on my back. 
Why did you not sit fast as I told you ? But this is always the way with 
you foolish fellows, who think you can fathom and investigate everything. 
You are^thrown over by the first practical difficulty you meet.' 

* Yoor accusations are full of injustice/ exclaimed the indignant Grub. 

It was clear they were on the point of quarrelling, and would certainly 
have done so, had not the Frog, with unusual magnanimity, desired the 
Grub to tell his own story, and clear himself from the charge of clumsiness 
if he could. 

It was soon told; the Frog staring at him in silence out of those 
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great goggle eyes, while he went through the details of his terrible 
adventure. 

'And now/ said the Grub, in conclusion, *as it is dear that there is 
nothing beyond this world but death, all your stories of going there your- 
self must be mere inventions. Of course, therefore, if you .do leave this 
world at all, you go to some other place you are unwilling to tell me of. 
You have a right to your secret, I admit ; but as I have no wish to be 
fooled by any more trayellers' tales, I will bid you a very good evening/ 

*You vnll do no such thing, till you have listened as patiently to my 
story as I have done to yours,' exclaimed the Frog. 

* That is but just, I allow,' said the Orub, and stopped to listen. 

Then the Frog told how he had lingered by the edge of the pond, in the 
vain hope of his approach, how he had hopped about in the grass, how he 
had peeped among the bulrushes. * And at last,' continued he, * though I 
did not see you yourself, I saw a sight which has more interest for you, than 
for any other creature that lives ;* and there he paused. 

'And that was — V asked the inquisitive Grub, his curiosity reviving, and 
his wrath becoming appeased. 

* Up the polished green stalk of one of those bulrushes,' continued the 
Frog, ' I beheld one of your race slowly and gradually climbing, till he had 
left the water behind him, and was clinging firmly to his chosen support, 
exposed to the full glare of the sun. Rather wondering at such a sight, 
considering the fondness you all of you show for the shady bottom of the 
pond, I continued to gaze, and observed presently, — but I cannot tell you 
in what way the thing happened, — that a rent seemed to come in your 
friend's body, and by degrees, gradually and after many struggles, there 
emerged from it one of those radiant creatures who float through the air 
I spoke to you of, and dazzle the eyes of all who catch glimpses of them 
as they pass, — a glorious Dragon-fly I 

' As if scarcely awakened from some perplexing dream, he lifted his wings 
out of the carcase he was forsaking; and though shrivelled and damp at 
first, they stretched and expanded in the sunshine, till they glistened as if 
with fire. 

* How long the strange process continued, I can scarcely tell, so fixed was 
I in astonishment and admiration ; but I saw the beautiful creature at last 
poise himself for a second or two in the air before he took flight. I saw 
the four gauzy pinions flash back the sunshine that was poured on them. 
I heard the clash with which they struck upon the air ; and I beheld his 
body give out rays of glittering blue and green as he darted along, and away, 
away, over the water in eddying circles^ that seemed to know no end. 



^ 
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Then I plunged below to seek 700 out, njoidng for ymir saJce in the news 
I brought.' 

The Frog stopped short, and a long pause followed. 

At last — * It is a wonderfiil stoij,* observed the Grab, with less emotion 
than mi^t luive been expected. 

* A wondeiiiil stoiy, indeed/ repeated the Frog ; ' nuy I ask yctat opinion 
nponit?' 

* It is for me to defer mine to yonrs,' was the Grab's polite reply. 
*Oood! yon are grown obliging, my little fiiend,* remarked the Frog. 

' Well then, I incline to the belief, that what I have seen accoonts for your 
otherwise onrcasonable airiosity, your tiresome craving for infcwmation 
about the worid beyond your own.' 

*That were possible, alwa3rs provided your aoooont can be depended 
upon,' mused the Grab with a doubtfol air. 

' Little feUoWy' ezdaimed the Frog, * remember that your distrust cannot 
injure me, but may deprive yourself of a comfort.' 

* And yon really think, then, that the glorious creature jron describe, was 
once a — * 

* Silence,' cried the Frog; *I am not prepared with definitions. Adieu! 
the shades of night are falling on your world. I return to my grassy home 
on dry land. Go to rest, little fellow, and awake in hope.* 

Example for Practice. 

Earth's children cleave to earth — ^her irail 

Decaying children dread decay. 
Yon wreath of mist that leaves the vale, 

And lessens in the morning ray — 
Look, how, by mountain rivulet. 

It lingers as it upward creeps, 
And clings to fern and copsewood set 

Along the green and dewy steeps: 
Clings to the fragrant kalmia, clings 

To precipices fringed with grass. 
Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings. 

And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Yet all in vain-^it passes still 

From hold to hold, it cannot stay, 
And in the very beams that fill 

The world with glory, wastes away. 
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Till, parting from the mountain's brow, 

It vamshes from human eye, 
And that which ^ning from earth is now 

A portion of the glorious sky. — Bryant, 



Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

A youths whom you knew, yout^ B >, has finished a short career. 

What a dance Um young ratcal has led his angel, if be ever had one. / 
fancy be has given up his charge. Tbe moiber has not ; but a moiber is 
more than angel. A strange mystery — tbat parental instinct J it outlives 
the worth of its object. When a cbild is cast off, there is one fond beart 
tbat throbs for him ; when every otber door is closed, there is one left ajar. 
Tbe foot-fall, as be comes, is watched. Such have been tbe vigils of this 
widow. Beaufifiil is tbis instinct; necessary, / suppose, to give effect to the 
compassion wbieb ' wills not that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.' A time must come, / suppose, when tbis instinct would 
be wearied, if fatbers and motbers were immortal, though not till tbe full 
tide had been told. TT)e time would come when parental love would tire ; 
when afatber must say — * Tbe experiment is over ; never will 7 be a father, 
never shalt tbou be a son.' Reason revolts. Must it not be so with 
the children of the Father wbo exercises long-suffering ? Men may dispute 
how tbe experiment is to end ; tbe spectacle is an absurdity ; dje intellect and 
tbe moral sense alike rebel. Parental love is never extinguished. I 
have met with men, whom insulted patience has armed. / say, to all 
appearance, we cannot be sure. We see that a sudden gusb sweeps 

away barriers which a stoical pride had erected ; tbe fountcdn had been 
dammed up. I have never seen a woman wbo has suppressed the love. 
Tins poor widow sits and weeps over the flight of the cub wbo has robbed 
her ; as if bis mcMng off were not the best thing tbat could befall. Sbe 
still persists ; zsi£ tbe young brute had a heart. Wbo can contradict her ? 
If I were his father I think I should bless the hour. He might get what 
it is likely be will get. He has been a week on shipboard. / think / 
should feel, I say, I know not. / thank heaven, I am not his father. / 
will ease my imagination, till be comes to repentance. It may be so. Ch)d 
suffers vice. 71)e scbooling is over ; milder discipline besought them in vain. 
No universiiyMke that, in which * swine* are the fellow-commoners, * famine ' 
spreads the cloth, tbe ^busts' are the fare. ' Tbe way is hard,' says tbe great 
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book ; it must be, if Ai tratutgrestor is to be redaimed. // must be taught. 
I think that every step has been taken ; bis graduation has been prosecuted ; 
be has inflicted sorrows. Every step sent a pang. / know not whether 
to laugh at the cant, wbieb pleads for such relaxation as would render dis- 
cipline a mockery. Wbo would not wish to avoid ? Can any system 
afford to show the long-suffering which a bardened criminal has set at 
defiance ? A likely matter, that bonied words and mtrsery exposttdtOtons 
will operate on those wbo hare wrung a mother's heart, and slept spite of 
the ruin tbey have spread I Tins is to imagine that tbe ice wbicb would not 
relent will melt. Nothing but tbe furnace of affliction can perform the 
process by which tbe adamant is to be softened ; tbai is the method. 7%« 
law of kindness may be understood after that. Hardships at sea^ wrecks 
pinching wemt, captivity^ sickness on a foreign shore, and, together wiA one 
or other of these, the biting memories of Aat love he has wronged, and that 
borne he has lost, may be the rod to bring to himself this lad, as they have 
more. 



Map. 



A youth 



'of you 
whom I 



knew something, 
though little good. 



young B- 



hAS flniahed a short career fof 

Lvice and folly 

rby 

[jgoing to sea. 



and left his widowed mother, 



'after 

all her passionate 
love and sacrifices, 

with 

a broken heart. 



the young rascal 



What a dance p 



has led 

his guardian- 
angel. 



if indeed be 
ever bad any; 
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though I 



he 



fancy 



The mother. 



has given up T 

his charge {long ago 

P" 

\jiespair. 
^ seems. / 



seems, 



r 



has not; 

but then a mother 



r 



is surely more than angel. 

A strange mystery ["of 

|_love — 



L 



that parental instinct ! 
How it 



r 



r 



outlives the worth ["of 

|_its object, 

and sets prudence, and calculation, 
and reason itself, all 
at 
defiance. 

When a child 

1 



is cast off |"6y 

all the 
rest of the 
worlds 



there is 



L 



one fond heart 



that 



still throbs 
and is breaking Vfor 
\j>im ; 

and when every other door 



is closed^ 



there is left ajar. 
1 I 1 , 



still one 
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There the footfall 



"even of 

his reeling steps T ["at 



[_midnight, 
as he 



comes r/rcm 

bis drunken 
[orgies. 



is often watched and listened for Vwith 

intense 
[agony, 

Suoh have often been 



the vigils, [" Fpassed ramidst 

L L/ears (tnd terror, 

of 

this broken-hearted 
widow. 

Beautiful, no doubt, most beautiful, is 



this instinct Tof 

|_parental lov< 



and yet strangely akin 



in Vto 
Ifotty; 



necessary, 






suppose 



in 



Jbis evil world, 
to give effect 



to 

the Divine 

compassion 



"which 



* >%il!s not that any 

I — n 

should perish, 
but that all 

should come 
to repentance;* 



yet, in itself, hardly 
reconcilable Vwitb 

[reason. 
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Nevertheless, a time 



r 



must oome. 



^ suppose^ / 



when even this instinct 



would be wearied out, 



though not, perhaps, till the full tale 



'if fathers 
and mothers 



were immortal 
_upon earth. 



the * seventy 
times seven ' 



_bad been duly told. 



Still, the time 



would come Vat 
\_las$ 



when even parental love 



would tire of the task, 
' never ending, 
still beginning,' 



of 

witnessing 
alternate 
disobedience 
_and repentance ; 



when even a father 



r 



must say to the ungrateful child- 
* The experiment 



r 



T 



IS over ; 

never more will be to thee a father ; 
I I I I I 

never more shalt be to me a son.' 
I I thou I I 



Beason 



revolts at the absurdity 



of 

an eternal 



series 



of 

offences and 
^forgivenesses. 
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Must 



-\ 



it 



not also be so with the 



incorrigible children 



'of 

the Father 
_of all,— 



However men 



'who 



exercises a like 
long-suffering? 



may dispute 
about 



how the experiment 


is to end, — 


'whether in 




ultimate 




annihilation. 




or hopeless 




exile 


"from 
the 
all-cheerin 


^ 


. 


^Presence, 



the speotade 



of 

a responsible 
being permitted 
eternally to transgress 
_and eternally to repent, 



But in 

dfis world, 

at 

all events, 

I 



is an abffordity 

parental love 



the intellectual and moral sense 
which I , 



alike rebel against. 



is almost never extinguished. 



r 



have met with men 



'whom insulted patience, Faccompanied with 

Lsevere self-control. 



and a sensibility 



feeble by 
nature or 
subdued by 
_habit. 



has armed. 



rto 

\all 
lal 



all visible appearwue 

€U least, 
with 
power rto cast off a 

|_worthIess child. 
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r 



say 

* to all visible 
appearance ; ' 

Sometimes we 



for we 



jcannot he quite sure. 



r 



see that a sudden gush fof 

Lreviving tenderness 



r 



1 



sweeps away, 



as 

with 
JL floods 

a stoical pride 

all the barriers Fwhich | ; 1 

^ [_ 1^*^ erected, 

and shows us that the fountain 

r 



Butt however it~\ I 



has been dammed up, 
not dry. 



he with menj 



have never seen yet 
a woman — 



And so this poor widow 



I 1 

not herself, 

L, criminal — 

who 



has utterly suppressed 
the yearning 
love ["for 

|_a child ("however 
|_worthless. 



sits and weeps 
over 



the cruel flight 



rof 
this detestable 



as if bis making off 

1 

tvere not the very 

hest thing |~that 



cub. 


"who 






1 
has robbed her, 




ruined her. 




and brought down 




* her grey hairs 


'with 
sorrow 
'to 




- 


the grave ; * 



could befall her. 
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still persists in calling the young scamp's 
misdeeds, * errors/ not * crime?,* 
and talks of 

his faults 



'being rather 
those Fof 



his head than 
|_of his heart — 
as if the young bruie 

1 

ever bad a heart ! 



But who 



r 



can contradict her, 
or set his ruthless logic against 
the fallacies Fof 

|_matenial love ? 

if I 
For myself, |- 



were his father. 



?l 



think , 1 

should bless the hour Fof 

his 
l_departure. 



and devoutly pray 



that he 



might get 



what 



it 



is likely 



he 



before be 



J will get — 

a round dozen 



bas been fa week 



think 



but I 



r 



should feel so, . 



Fa week 

on 
[jbipboard. 



I 1 

say. 



I 1 

know not. 
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As it 



I 1 



and so I 



I 
thank heaven | — -j 

am not 

his father, 



r 



will ease 
my indignation 



by 

wishing bim not only the round dozen 

aforesaid^ hut a weekly 



repetition 



rof 

[_the dose 
till he 



comes to a true 
repentance. 



n 



And perhaps it 

I 1 

may be so. 

God 

I , 

often suffers vice to ohoose its own 
hard school, ^ 

and then at length teaches it wisdom. 

When the scbooUng ? , , ,. 

® Lboyhood He 



ts over,. _ 



has a second 
school 



and there, by ~| 

bitter 
experience,] enforces the lesson 

No university ffor 

your young 
Lprodigal 



"for 

a multitude 



"of 



young 
|_fools, 
milder discipline 
which f — 



besought them to con 

p. 

\_yatn. 



like that 



m 
which ^ 



swme 



and 



are the fellow-commoners, 
* famine * 



and 



spreads the cloth, 

the * husks '—P°^ 

Lthose grudged- 



are the dainty fare. 
O 
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The way fof 

Ltransgressors 



is hard,* 
says 



the great book, 
and so it 



obyiously must be 



if the transgressor 



is ever to he reclaimid 
at all. 



Having, ["m 

obedience fto 

intense 
I selfishness, 



defied all the 
allurements Tof 

[_love,J it 



must be first taught, f 6y 

a 

salutary 
jeverit^, 

the unprofitableness fof 

l_selfishness. 

WbenI 



r 



think of such 

cases Pas 

that r"of 
this 



graceless lad, 






whose graduation Tin 

|_yice 



has been recklessly 
prosecuted fin 

Isigbt Tof 
I the 
unutterable 



L 



sorrow 



the 
has inflicted, J 
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When I 



think that every step pin 

his 



Tin 

hi 

[_ca 



has been deliberately 



career 
1 



taken, 



though every step 



sent a pang 



"to 

his mother's 

heart — 



chasing T 
sleep frwn 

\her eoueh, 
{_and making 

her grey rbefore 
\the 
[jime — 



[ 



know not whether to laugh 
or be indignant '" 



at 

the 

cant 



of 

that 

pseudo-philanthropy [" 



'which 



persists in regardiag hardened 
crime and fixed 
vice ["as still auite 
amenable 
[_to the law ("of 

|_kindness, 
and pleads for 
such a 
relaxation f Fof 

penal 
Ldiscipline 
as in fact 

I : 1 

would render 

all penal 

discipline 

^ l_ La mockery. 



2 
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All needless and __^.^____ 

unproHtable severity. ' ^o^^ not wUh. 



to avoid ? 



: , 

on 
all 
jprounds. 



Bui 

as to indulgence and kindness, 



■] 



rof 

any Bystem |_penal discipline 



can |- 



a£Ebrd to show a thousandth 



part 



of 

the 

long-suffering 



a hardened criminal 

which I 1 

has generally set 
at defiance ? 



A likely matter, 



that honied Words 

and nursery expostulations 



will operate on 
those Fwho 



1 



have, a "I 

thousand 
times, J 



wrung 



the fibres 



(-of 

\jL mother's heart, 
and set at naught 
her tears Fof 

[^anguish ; 
trampled under foot 
all the sai:\ctities Fof 

Lhome, 
and slept sound, 
and laughed, and 
sung, and 



drunk, 



'spite of 

the haunting 



spectacle 



rof 

the comprehensive 



rum 



"they 



have spread 
around them t 
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iB to imagine that the ice 



'which 



would not relent 
_to the sun, 



will melt tn 

the beams fof 

the aurora 
_ Lborealis. 

Nothing but the 'Aimaoe' fof affliction, 



rseven times 
|_heated, 



can usually perform 



the first part 



and that 



of 

the process *" 



Tof 

a selfish 
by the adamant [_heart 

which |- 



r 



is the method 



'God's providence 



is to be softened ; 
1 



1 



1 



generaUy takes. 

the * law of kindness ' 
After that, | 1 

may be understood. 
Hardships fat 

wreck, L*c»» 

pinching want, 
captivity, 
sickness Ton 

a foreign 
_shore, 
and, together with "1 
one or other of these, J the biting memories 



of 

that 

love 

and 
home 
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he 



that 



has wronged. 



'he 



has lost, 



may be the appointed 'rod and ferula' 



to 

bring 
this 
poor lad, 



'as tbey 



have tbovsands 
^morej 
to 
himself. 



1 
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A youth of whom you knew somethuig, though little good, young B- 



has finished a short career of vice and folly by going to sea, and left his 
widowed mother, after all her passionate love and sacrifices, with a broken 
heart. What a dance the young rascal has led his guardian-angel, if indeed 
he ever had any ; though I fancy he has given up his charge long ago in 
despair. The mother, it seems, has not ; but then a mother surely is more 
than angel. A strange mystery of love — that parental instinct I How it 
outlives the worth of its object, and sets prudence, and calculation, and 
reason itself, all at defiance. When a child is cast off by all the rest of the 
world, there is one fond heart that still throbs and is breaking for him ; and 
when every other door is closed, there is still one left ajar. There the foot- 
fall even of his reeling steps at midnight, as he comes from his drunken 
orgies, is often watched and listened for with intense agony. Such have 
often been the vigils, passed amidst tears and terror, of this broken-hearted 
widow. Beautiful, no doubt, most beautiful, is this instinct of parental 
love — and yet strangely akin to folly; necessary, I suppose, in this evil 
world, to give effect to the Divine compassion which ' wiUs not that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance ;' yet, in itself, hardly 
reconcilable with reason. Nevertheless, a time must come, I suj^se, when 
even this instinct would be wearied out, if fathers and mothers were im- 
mortal upon earth, though not, perhaps, till the full tale of the ' seventy 
times seven' had been duly told. Still, the time would come at last when 
even parental love would tire of the task, ' never ending, still beginning,' of 
witnessing alternate disobedience and repentance ; when even a father must 
say to the ungrateful child — ' The experiment is over ; never more will I 
be to thee a father ; never more shalt thou be to me a son.' Reason revolts 
at the absurdity of an eternal series of offences and forgivenesses. Must it 
not also be so with the incorrigible children of the Father of all, — ^who 
exercises a like long-suffering? However men may dispute about how 
the experiment is to end — whether in ultimate annihilation, or hopeless 
exile from the aU-cheering Presence, the spectacle of a responsible being 
permitted eternally to transgress and eternally to repent, is an absurdity 
which the intellect and the moral sense alike rebel against. But in this 
world, at all events, parental love is almost never extinguished. I have met 
with men whom insulted patience, accompanied with severe self-control, 
and a sensibility feeble by nature or subdued by habit, has armed, to all 
visible appearance at least, with power to cast off a worthless child. I say 
* to all visible appearance;' for we cannot be quite sure. Sometimes we see 
that a sudden gush of reviving tenderness sweeps away as with a flood 
all the barriers which a stoical pride has erected, and shows us that the 
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fountain had been dammed up, not dry. But, however it may be with men, 
I have never yet seen a woman — ^not herself criminal — who has utterly 
suppressed the yearning love for a child however worthless. And so this 
poor widow sits and weeps over the cruel flight of this detestable cub, who 
has robbed her, ruined her, and brought down ' her grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave ;' as if his making off were not the very best thing that could 
befall her I She still persists in calling the young scamp's misdeeds ' errors,' 
not * crimes,' and talks of his faults being rather those of his head than his 
heart — as if the young brute ever had a heart I But who can contradict 
her, or set his ruthless logic against the fallacies of maternal love? For 
myself, if I were his father, I think I should bless the hour of his departure, 
and devoutly pray that he might get what it is likely he will get — a round 
dozen before he has been a week on shipboard. I think I should feel so, 
I say, but I know not. As it is, I thank heaven I am not his &ther, and 
so I will ease my indignation by wishing him not only the round dozen 
aforesaid, bat a weekly repetition of the dose till he comes to a true repent- 
ance. And perhaps it may be so. God often suffers vice thus to choose 
its own hard school, and then at length teaches it wisdom. When the 
schooling of boyhood is over. He has a second school for a multitude of 
young fools, and there, by bitter experience, enforces the lessons which 
milder discipline besought them to con in vain. No university for your 
young prodigal like that in which * swine' are the fellow-commoners, and 
* fiimine' spreads the cloth, and the 'husks' — and those grudged — are the 
dainty fare. * The way of transgressors is hard,' says the great book, and 
so it obviously must be if the transgressor is ever to be reclaimed at all. 
Having, in obedience to intense selfishness, defied all the allurements of 
love, it must be first taught, by a salutary severity, the unprofitableness of 
selfishness. When I think of such cases as that of this graceless lad, whose 
graduation in vice, for the last four years, has been recklessly prosecuted in 
sight of the all-unutterable sorrows he has inflicted; — ^when I think that 
every step in his career has been deliberately taken, though every step sent 
a pang to his mother's heart — chasing sleep from her couch, and making 
her grey before the time — I know not whether to laugh or be indignant at 
the cant of that pseudo-philanthropy which persists in regarding hardened 
crime and fixed vice as still quite amenable to the law of kindness, and 
pleads for such a relaxation of penal discipline as in fact would render all 
penal discipline a mockery. All needless and unprofitable severity, who 
would not wish, on all grounds, to avoid ? But as to indulgence and kind- 
ness, can any system of penal discipline afford to show the thousandth 
part of the long-suffering which a hardened criminal has generally set at 
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defiance? A likely matter, that honied words and nursery expostulations 
will operate on those who have, a thousand times, wrung the fibres of a 
mother's heart, and set at naught her tears of anguish ; trampled under foot 
all the sanctities of home, and slept sound, and laughed, and sung, and 
drunk, spite of the haunting spectade of the comprehensiye ruin they have 
spread around them I This is to imagine that the ice which would not 
relent to the sun, will melt in the beams of the aurora borealis. ^Nothing 
but the * furnace' of affliction, seven times heated, can usually perform the 
first part of the process by which the adamant of a selfish heart is to be 
softened ; and that is the method God's providence generally takes. After 
that, the *law of kindness' may be understood. Hardships at sea, wreck, 
pinching want, captivity, sidmess on a foreign shore, and, together with 
one or other of these, the biting memories of that love he has wronged, 
and that home he has lost, may be the appointed *rod and ferula' to bring 
this poor lad, as they have thousands more, to himsdf. 

Example for Practice. 

A deadly gulf, where nought but rubbish grows. 

With foul black swelth in thickened lumps that lies, 
Which up in the air such stinking vapors throws 
That over there may fly no fowl, but dies 
Choked with the pestilent savors that arise: 

Hither we come, whence forth we still did pace. 
In dreadful fear amid the dreadful place. 

And first, within the porch and jaws of hell 

Sat deep Remorse of Consdence, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sigh; but ever thus lament 

With thoughtful care, as she that all in vain 
Would wear and waste continually in pain. 

Her eyes unsteadfast, rolling here and there. 

Whirled on each place, as place that vengeance brought. 
So was her mind continually in fear 

Tossed and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she had wrought : 

With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the sky, 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 

Lord Buciburst. 
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Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again, so loud with voices of the birds, 
sf) thick with lowings of the herds, day, when I lost the flower of men ; 
Who tremblest on yon brook that bubbles by meadows and woodlands; 
Who murmurest a song that slights the coming care, and Autumn 
laying a fiery finger on the leaves; Who wakenest with thy breath 
to mjrriads, memories of bridal, or of birth, and unto m3rriads more, of 
death. O, wheresoever those may be, betwixt the slumber of the 

poles, to-day ibey count as kindred souls ; ibey know me not, but mourn 
with me. 



[The following method of putting an analysis on paper is given, as a 
simple and effective form of doing it when it is only wanted to separate 
the sentence into its parts, and not to give a view of the whole at once ; 
or show the relative importance of the clauses.] 



SUBJECTS. 



PREDICATES. 



Adjectival. 


Adverbial, 


th 


ou 




thus, 


dim d 


awn. 




again, So loud 
with voices 


of the birds, 






So thick 


of the herds, 


with lowings 


D 
whe 


ay, 

nl 


Wh 





th 


at 



Adjectival. 



Ris 



Adverbial, 



est 



lost th 


e flower 


of men ; 




trem 


blest 




thro' thy darkling red 




On yon swoU'n brook 


bub 


bles 




fast 1 




By meadows ' 


breathing 


of the past. 




And woodlands . 


holy 


to the dead ; * 
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SUBJECTS. 


Adjectival. 


Adverbial. 


Wh 


o 


th 


at 


Wh 


o 


tho 


se 


th 


ey 


Th 


ey 



PREDICATES. 



Adjectival. 



mm mmest 



A so 
slights the 
And Au 
laying 
A fiery finger 



in the foliaged eaves 

c|oming care, 
tunrn 
hae and there 



wak 



on tiie genial earth. 
Memo 
of bridal, or of birth, 

of death. 



may 



of the poles, 



Adverbial. 



on the leaves ; 

enest 

with thy balmy breath 
To myriads 



nes 



And unto myriads more. 



O, wheresoever 
be. 
Betwixt the slumbers 



To-day 
coujnt 

as kindred souls ; 
know m e not, 
but mou m with me. 



Map. 



Bisest 



L 



thou thus, dim dawn, again, 

'So loud rttfith 

\wnces Tof 

|_the birds, 

So thick Vwith 

[Jowings Tof 

Lthc herds, 
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Day, 



'when I 



lost the flower ("of 

l_men ; 
"Who 



tremblest 



rrtro' 

\jby darkling red 

on 

yon swolTn 
brook " 



that 



bubbles 



'fast 
by 

meadows [[breathing of the past, 
and woodlands [[holy fto 

[_tbe dead; 



Who 



murmurest Fin 

[_tbe faliaged eaves 



a song 



"that 



slights the comiftg care, 



and Autumn 



Who 



"laying fbere and there 
a fiery 
_finger on the leaves ; 



wakenest Fwitb 

Itby balmy breath 

*° 1 

myriadsj on 

the genial earth,j memories 



of 

bridal, or of birth, 
" Fand unto 
[_myriads more, 
of 
death. 



those 

Of wheresoever | 1 

^may 6e, 



[-of 



betvfixt 

the slumber |_the poles, to day 



they 



ooTint as kindred souls ; 



They 



I 1 

know me not, 
but mourn with me. 
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Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again, 

So loud with voices of the birds. 

So thick with lowings of the herds, 
Day, when I lost the flower of men ; 

Who tremblest thro' thy darkling red 

On yon swoll'n brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows breathing of the past. 

And woodlands holy to the dead; 

• Who murmurest in the foliaged eaves 

A song that slights the coming care. 
And Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves; 

Who wakenest with thy balmy breath 

To myriads on the genial earth. 

Memories of bridal, or of birth, 
And unto myriads more, of death. 

O, wheresoever those may be. 

Betwixt the slumber of the poles, 
To*day they count as kindred souls; 

They know me not, but mourn with me. 

Example for Pjiactice. 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude, that they are not so well 
governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers ; because they know the manifold defects whereunto every kind of 
regiment is subject, but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public pro- 
ceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judg- 
ment to consider. And because such as openly reprove supposed disorders 
of state are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, and for 
men that carry singular freedom of mind; under this fair and plausible 
colour, whatsoever they utter, passeth for good and current. That which 
wanteth in the weight of their speech, is supplied by the aptness of men's 
minds to accept afid believe it. Whereas on the other side, if we maintain 
things that are established, we have not only to strive with a number of 
heavy prejudices deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein 
we serve the time, and speak in favour of the present state, because thereby 
we either hold or seek preferment; but also to bear such exceptions as 
minds, so averted beforehand, usually take against that which they are loath 
should be poured into them. — Hooker. 
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Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

7^ bough shall sway, the blossom flutter. The beecb gather brown, the 
maple bum away. The sun-flower shall ray her disk with flames. Tbe 
rose-carnation shall feed the air with spice. Tbe brook shall babble down, 
shall gird the grove, shall flood the haunts of hem, shall break the moon 
into silver arrows. A fresb association shall blow, tbe landscape shall grow 
familiar. ITlfe labourer tills his glebe, lops the glades. Our memory fades. 
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Unwatch'd the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down. 
Unloved that beech will gather brown. 

This maple bum itself away; 

Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 

Ray round with flames her disk of seed. 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spice the humming air; 



Unloved, by many a sandy bar, 

The brook shall babble down the plain. 
At noon or when the lesser wain 

Is twisting round the polar star; 
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Uncared for, gird the windy grove. 

And flood the haunts of hem and crake ; 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove; 

Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow. 
And year by year the landscape grow 

Familiar to the stranger's child; 

As year by year the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades; 
And year by year our memory fades 

From all the circle of the hills. — Tennyson. 



Example for Practice. 

We have a vast interest to preserve, and we possess great means of pre- 
serving it ; but it is to be remembered that the artificer may be incumbered 
by his tools, and that resources may be among impediments. If wealth is 
the obedient and laborious slave of virtue and of public honour, then wealth 
is in its place and has its use ; but if this order is changed, and honour is to 
be sacrificed to the conservation of riches, riches which have neither eyes 
nor hands, nor anything truly vital in diem, cannot long survive the being 
of their vivif3ring powers, their legitimate masters, and their potent pro- 
tectors. If we command our wealth, we shall be rich and free ; if our 
wealth commands us, we are poor indeed. We are bought by the enemy 
with the treasure from our own coffers. 



Skeleton form — Subject in Italics. 

I wake, / rise ; I find no place that does not breathe some memory of 
my friend : no old grange, or lonely fold, or morass, or stile from mead to 
mead, or sheep-walk up the wold ; nor knoll of ash and haw tbeU hears the 
linnet trill, nor quarry trenched along the hill, and haunted by the daw ; 
nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; nor rivulet ibat swerves thro' meadowy 
curves, tbcU feed the mothers of the floc^ ; but each has pleased a kindred 
eye, and each reflects a kindlier day ; and, leaving these, to pass away, / 
think once more be seems to die. 
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reflects a kindlier day ; 

And, leaving fto pass 
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he 

think once more [ 1 

seems to die. 

I wake, I rise: from end to end. 

Of all the landscape underneath 

I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend : 

No gray old grange, or lonely fold. 

Or low morass and whispering reed, 

Or simple stile from mead to mead. 
Or sheep-walk up the windy wold; 

Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 

That hears the latest linnet trill, 

Nor quarry trench'd along the hill. 
And haunted by the wrangling daw; 

Nor runlet tinkling from the rock; 
Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro* meadowy curves, 

That feed the mothers of the flock ; 

But each has pleased a kindred eye. 

And each reflects a kindlier day; 

And, leaving these, to pass away, 
I think once more he seems to die. 

Example for Practice. 

When a man hath been labouring the hardest labour in tlie deep mines of 
knowledge, hath furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn forth 
his reasons as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all objections 
in his way, calls out his adversary into the plain, offers him the advantage 
of wind and sun, if he please, only that he may try the matter by dint of 
argument ; for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ambushments, to keep 
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a narrow bridge of licensing where the challenger should pas£, though it be 
Valour enough in soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the wars of 
Truth. For who knows not that Truth is strong, next to the Ahnighty ; she 
needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to make her victorious, 
those are the shifts and the defences that error uses against her power : give 
her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not 
true, as the old Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was caught 
and bound, but then rather she turns herself into all shapes except her own, 
and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, until she be adjured into 
her own likeness. — Milton, AreopagiHea, 

Skeleton form— Subject in Italics. 

Of two disputants the warmesU is generally in the wrong. Our ex- 

perience leads us to a conclusion. Temper is no test of truth; but 

warmth and earnestness are a proof of a man's own conviction. Cool- 
ness is the result of indifference to truth. Nothing is more insulting than 
the appearance of this philosophy. There is Titubus, the law-stationer. 
We have seldom known him engaged in an argument. We were convinced 
he had the best of it, if bis tongue would have seconded him. When be 
has been spluttering sense for an hour, it has moved our gall to see a fellow 
of an adversary, that cared not a button for the merits of tbe question, merely 
lay bis band on tbe bead of tbe stationer, and desire bim to be calm, and 
with a sneer carry tbe argument from bim in tbe opinion of tbe bystanders, 
who have gone away, and tbougbt Titubus in tbe wrong, because he was in a 

passion, and tbat Mr. , bis opponent, is one of tbe fairest arguers in the 

world. 
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OF TWO DISPUTANTS THE WARMEST IS GENERALLY 

IN THE WRONG. 

Our experience would lead us to quite an opposite conclusion. Temper, 
indeed, is no test of truth ; but warmth and earnestness are a proof at least 
of a man's own conviction of the rectitude of that which he maintains. 
Coolness is as often the result of an unprincipled indifference to truth or 
falsehood, as of a sober confidence in a man's own side in a dispute. 
Nothing is more insulting sometimes than the appearance of this philosophic 
temper. There is little Titubus, the stammering law-stationer in Lincoln's- 
Inn — we have seldom known this shrewd little fellow engaged in an argu- 
ment where we were not convinced he had the best of it, if his tongue would 
but fairly have seconded him. When he has been spluttering excellent 
broken sense for an hour together, writhing and labouring to be delivered of 
the point in dispute — the very gist of the controversy knocking at his teeth, 
which like some obstinate iron-grating still obstructed its deliverance — ^his 
puny frame convulsed, and face reddening all over at an unfairness in the 
logic which he wanted articulation to expose, it has moved our gall to see a 
smooth portly fellow of an adversary, that cared not a button for the merits 
of the question, by merely laying his hand upon the head of the stationer, 
and desiring him to be calm (your tall disputants have always the advantage), 
with a provoking sneer carry the argument clean from him in the opinion of 
all the by-standers, who have gone away clearly convinced that Titubus 
must have been in the wrong, because he was in a passion; and that 

Mr. , meaning his opponent, is one of the fairest and at the same time 

one of the most dispassionate arguers breathing. — Essays ofElia. 

Example for Practice. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound. 
To me alone there came a thought of grief; 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, — 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
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And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Ghre themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday; — 
Thou child of joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
shepherd-boy I 

Ye blessM creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival. 
My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 

evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are culling 
On every side, 
, In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm : — 

1 hear, 1 hear, with joy I hear! 
— But there's a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

The pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! • 
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* I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.' 

Allegory is a simile or metaphor continued through several 
sentences. Parables and fables are allegories. 

Hyperbole is poetical exaggeration : 

*The sea rolled mountains high.' 

*This hand should rather 
• The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green — one red.' 

Irony is an expression the exact contrary of what we mean, 
used for the sake of force of language : 

* How very obliging ! * * Oh, thank you ! ' * Well done ! ' 

Metonymy is the substitution of one word for another : 
* The kettle boils.' * He assumed the sceptre^ (for the sovereignty). 

Syneodoohe puts the part for the whole, or the whole for the 
part : < ^jjd we far away on the billow* (for the sea). 

Froeopopoeia, or Personification, speaks of abstractions, or 
of inanimate or irrational things, as if they were persons : 

* Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own.' 

' He rushes to his burning bed' (spoken of the sun). 

Apostrophe addresses an absent person, or an inanimate 

object, or an abstraction, as if it could hear, in the vocative 

case: 

*Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled!' 

'Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll!' 

AntithesiB places opposite ideas in contrast : 

* His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly* 

*The liveried army, and the menial lord* 
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Climax, or Amplification, a series of ideas rising in strength : 

* Still in that breast thy country held her throne, 
Thy hope, thy prayer, thy fear, were hers alone. 
Thy last faint effort hers, and hers thy parting groan.* 

*What man — what hero — what god?' 

AntioliTinftT, the reverse of Climax, when the ideas become 
less striking at the close. It is generally used to produce a 
ridiculous effect : 

* In the name of the prophet — figs I* 

' And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-General to the Earl of Mar.* 

Idtotes expresses less than is meant, the rest being implied : 
' This is not altogether the safest road by which you could travel.' 

' Chicken are bad gardeners.' 

Antonomasia puts a proper for a common name, or vice versd, 
as when a patriot is called a Hampden : 

' Some village Hampden, who with dauntless breast.' 
CatachresiB is the use of a word in a new sense. 

AnadiplosiB, or Reduplication, the repeating the same word : 
' Arm, arm, ye heavens, against these perjured krogs.' 

The above are sometimes called Figures of Rhetoric; and 
under the head of Figures of Speech there are also classed Figures 
of Syntax and Figures of Orthography. 

The Figures of Syntax are : — 

SUipsis, the omission of a word : 

'One Sim by day, by night ten thousand (suns) shine.* 
*He lives near St. Paul's (church)*' 
*The man (whom) you esteem most.' 
*This (being) done^ proceed/ 
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Pleonasm* the use of superfluous words : 

* The deck it was their field of feme.' 
* First of all, see if it rains.* 

Enallage is the .use of one part of speech for another. 

Hsrperbaton is the transposition of words : 

'Stands Scotland where it did?' 
' Great is Diana of the Ephesians.' 

The Figures of Orthography are : — 

ApliaeresiBy cutting off a letter or syllable from the beginning 
of a word, as 'gins, 'gainst, 'tis : 

**Gins to pale his ineffectual fire.* 

ProihesiBy adding a letter or syllable to the beginning of a 
word ; as, ^annul, unloose, arise, entrezt. 

Synoope, cutting out a letter or syllable from the middle of 
a word ; as, lov'd, se'nnight. 

Apoooi>e, cutting off a letter or syllable from the end of a 

word : 

'Like a worm i* the bud.* 

'Whether to deck with clouds th' uncoloured sky.* 

Diaeresia, the separation of two vowels which would other- 
wise form one sound ; as, zoology, aeronaut. 

Synaeresis, the contraction of two vowels or syllables into 
one. This occtu*s in Greek, but not often in English. 



dfl, the division of a compound word into two^ by insert- 
ing a word between; as, * to-God-ward.* It is uncommon in 
English. 
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1. A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. .Volume L 

By Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F,R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the UDiyenity of Glasfi^ow, and P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh ; 
formerly Fellows of St. Peter s College, Cambridge. (Demy Svo., 
doth, price 258.) 

'' Our object is twofold : to give a tolerably complete account of what 
is now known of Natural Philosophy, in language adapted to the non- 
mathematical reader ; and to furnish, to those who have the privilege 
which high mathematical acquirements confer, a connected outline of 
the analytical process by which the greater part of that knowledge has 

be^n extended into regions as yet unexplored by experiment 

'—AvAhyrB* Preface, 

*' The attentive student will gather firom its careful perusal more 
insight into true scientific principles, more excellent precept, bettered 
by still more excellent example respecting the method of modem 
physics, than from any other with which yre Are acquainted.** — £duca- 
iumal Tvi^, 

"We recommend the study of this magnum opiM to the atten- 
tion of high-class students ; let them study it, and when they have 
thoroughly mastered the first volume let us hope that another may be 
at their service.** — Engineer, 

2. An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions* 

By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellow of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Demy 8vo., price 128. 6d.) 

'* We are of opinion that Professor Tait has succeeded in producing 
a really simple exposition of the principles and application of Quater* 
nions. The Delegates of the Oxford Press are, we think, doing a great 
service to mathematical students by the publication of such .works as 
this.*' — EducationtU Timea. 

3. Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for 

the General Reader, and also for practical Observatory work. 
With 224 illustrations and numerous tables. By G. F. 
Chambebb, F.B.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. (Demy 8vo., cloth, 
856 pp., price 2l8.) 
The aim of this work, briefly expressed, is general usefulness, 
<whether in the hands of the student, the general reader, or the pro- 

B 
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fessioiiAl observer. Great paiiis have been taken to present iha latest 
information on all branches of the science. The devdopqsent of 
Astronomy is now so rapid that unless an author exereises constant 
vigilance his book must &11 behindhand : and it is believed that this 
volume not only contains the most recent discoveries and deductions, 
but that in it will also be found information hitherto to be met with 
only in the publications of learned Societies, difficult of access and 
iucpnvenient for reference even to the Astronomer, and absolutely out 
of the reach of the general reader. 

** A bulky, but veiy interesting book. • • * We gladly welcome 
it^ and only regret thiftt even more information eould not be squeezed 
into its pages — ^though it is by no means one of those unreadable 
treatises which bristle with an array of scientific &cts so dense as to 
be indigestible by an ordinary reader. • • * • The engravings are 
an admirable feature of this manual, and contribute much to the 
esteem in which we are disposed to hold it." — John BuU. 

4. Chemistry for Students. By A. W.Williamson, 

Phil. Doc, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
Londoi^. (Ext. fcap. 8vo.^ cloth, price 78, 6d.) 

Also : Solutions of the Problems in *' Chemistry for 

Students." By the same Author. (Ext. fcap. 8 vo., sewed, price 6(2.) 

** Within less than four hundred pages of a handy little volume, in 
type not fihtiguing to the eye. Professor Williamson here gives to the 
student an outline of the leading facts and principles of inoiganic and 
organic chenustry. * * « * This volume is really a too rare^exaxnple 
of what a good elementary text-book in any science ought to be : the 
language brief, simple, exact; the arrangement logical, developing in 
lucid order principles from &cts, and keeping theory always dependent 
upon observation ; a book that keeps the reason of tiie student active 
while he strives to master details difficult but never without interest, 
and that furnishes him with means for practising himself in the right 
management of each new tool of knowledge that is given to him for his 
use. " — Examiner. 

5. An Elementary Treatise on Heat, with 

numerous Woodcuts and Diamrms. By Balfoub Stewart, 
LL.D., F.B.S., Director of the Observatory at Kew. (Ext. fcap. 
8vo., cloth, price 7». 6d.) 

" All persons engaged in the teaching or study of experimental 
philosophy will be glad to have a manual from the pen of a gentleman 
competeoi to treat the subject, and bringing his infomuttion in it up to 
the science of the present day. Whilst the book is thoroughly practical 
and adapted for use in the class-room. Dr. Stewart has not neglected 
to discuss the interesting relations of heat to other forms of force, and 
the bearing of the phenomena of heat on the theories of ' conservation 
of energy* and 'dissipation of energy* in the universe." — Athenceum, 
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** Such manuals, bo admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, 
were nerer before given to the world at the same moderate price. The 
publication of this manual is exceedingly well timed ; it includes within 
narrow limits the leading fiusts and principles of this youngest-bom of 
the Sciences, and for the mastery of the greater portion of its contents 
only requires ordinary intelligence on the part of the reader." — 
Spedxitor. 

'*In contrasting this volume with other text-books of similar pre- 
tensions, we are struck with its superiority in point of arrangement, 
and in the manner in which it presents the results of the most recent 
researches on the subject. It has been successful, too, in mastering 
another difficulty which besets the writers of text-books, and that is 
in drawing the line between the merely popular treatise and the dry 
compendium." — London Review. 

6. Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; their 

forms, meaning, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by 
Greek writers, with references to the passages in which they 
, are found. By W. Vbitoh. New and revised edition. (Ext. 
ibap. 8vo., cloth, 616 pp., price 88. 6(2.) 

*'Mr. Veitch's work on the Irregular and Defective Greek Verbs is 
as signal a proof as could be furnished that a book designed to assist 
the learner or the advanced student may be convenient in size and yet 
exhaustive in treatment, may be quite original in investigation and yet 
fhll readily into the educational channel, may confine itself to the 
strictest exposition of phenomena, and yet be fresh with the force of 
character and lively with the humour that belong more or less to all 
inquiring and independent minds. 

. '* We congratulate Mr. Veitch on the completion, and the Cla- 
rendon Press on the publication, of a work which will reinstate our 
scholarship in ^at esteem which the Grermans have ahnost ceased to 
entertain for it since the days of Person and Elmsley, and which will 
have the merit not only of purifying the fountain-heads of classical 
education, but of affording the youthful scholar an example of that 
moral singleness of purpose and undeviating search for truth which are 
even rarer than the intellectual gifts that have been lavished on its 
execution." — Spectator, 

"The book before us by Mr. William Veitch is quite a wonderful 
contribution to critical knowledge of Greek, and has been selected 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press to lead off a new series of 
educational works. Its great distinction, in the first place, is that 
it is all derived from original reading. Mr. Veitch has gone with a 
careful finger through the Greek texts, and the Greek texts in their 
latest recensions, marking every noticeable form, and checking by his 
own personal examination the dicta of other critics. * * « * The 
book is useful, indeed we may say indispensable, to scholars, in the 
widest sense of the word. It takes a larger range than its mere title 
would imply ; and besides being a supplement to our best Lexicons, 
such as that of Liddell and Scott, contains touches <vf fine philology 
w^liich would have delighted Porson and Elmsley.*' — Pall Malt Oiizette, 
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" Mr. Veitclk has ptoduecd » book which u timply marrelloiia as a 
result of moft extensive reading and scrapnloiui aooaracj, oumbineil 
with keen 9cholarBhip.'*->-ZofK^ Renew, 

7. The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek 

Poetry ; being a Collection of the finest passages in the Greek 
Classic Poets, with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. 
Wbioht, M«A., Fellow of Onel College, Oxford. (Ext. fcap. 
8vo,| clotbf price Se, 6d.) 

"The introdaotioni to the various periods of Greek literature are 
vhort essAvs full of spirit ; condensed, yet dear ; and a novelty which 
seems really useful, is a brief marginal analysis where th« train of 
thought is obflcure. Hie notes are a scholar's work, and shew a sdiolar'a 
interest in his subject. The analyses of the specimen choruses from 
iSiSchylus and Sopnodes, and the notes thereon, are excellent examples 
of short and pithy commentary.'*T-Zon(2o7» Review. 

** One oif the prettiest of the convenient ' Clarendon^Press Series* is 
the 'Golden Treasurv of Ancient Greek Poetry.' It is intended to 
bring togetlier the cnoicest passages of all the Greek poets in a form 
convenient to the scholarly man who occasionally amuses his leisure 
hours lyith the classics. It is also fit for school use. The acQPvnt of 
lyric poet^ry and of the gradual transition of the metres is excellent, 
l^ch poeit has his date prefixed to the extracts, and every extract Is 
headed by a short argument to show its connection, where such is at 
all needed. There are, besides, i^bout two hundred pages of anno^ 
tlons^ mainly very good, T^ie selections are admirably ma4e, and 
include many beautiful fragments and passages (among others tl^Q 
' Swallow Song ') that, being scattered through such authors as 
Athen^BUSj are unfamiliar to ordinary readers.*' — Ifaiion (American), 

8. The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for 

Schools) : abridged from his laiger woric by H. W. Chandleb, 
M.A., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, Oxrord. (Ext. fcap. 8vo., oloth^ price 2*. 6d.) 

9. Sophocles. Oedipus Rex, Dindorf's Text, 

with English Notes by the Ven. Archdeacon Basil Jones, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of University College. (Ext. fcap. 8vo., doth, 
price 1«. 6(2.) 

10. Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes, by 

\ Oboab Browning, M.A., Araistant Master at Eton College. 
(Ext. fcap. 8vo., price 2«. %d) 

11. Cicero's Philippic Orations. With English 

Notes, by the Rev. J. R. Kino, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. (Demy .8vo., price 10«b 6<i.) 
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12. Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. 

With Introductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Boman 
Calendar. By W. Bambat, H.A., Author of ** Manual of 
Roman Antiquities,** &o. Edited by 6. G. Ramsay, M.A. 
(Ext. feap. 8to., price 6s. M.) 

The object in drawing up the commentary attached to the follow* 
ing extracts from Tibullus and Ovid has been to lighten the labour of 
the classical instructor, and at the same time to render the progress 
of the pupil more rapid and satisfactoiy. 

13. Passages for Translation into Latin. For 

the use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Saboemt, 
M. A., Tutor, and formerly Fellow of Magdalen College. 8ec<md 
EdUwn. (Ext. fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2«. 6d,) 

1 4. The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By 
the Rev. T. Fowubb, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. With a Collection of Examination Papers on the 
subject. Second Edition, (Ext. fcap. Svo., cloth, price Zs, 6d.) 

** We think such a manual is very opportune. Oxford requires the 
study of a certain amount of logic in the academical course, but hitherto, 
Aldiich's Manual, in its stntnge Latin and with its inconsistent termi- 
nology, has been the only text-book upon which students commence 
their acquaintance with the science of logic. Mi'. Fowler's littie work is 
not intended to ))e a substitute for more advanced treatises, but rather 
to put the genenil reader in possession of an outline of the science oC 
loffio, which will enable him to pursue the subject intelligently ton himr 
eeu on a more complete scale. It is a great thing to say of a numual 
of logic that it is not repulsive on first perusal, and a still higher praise 
to be able to describe it as not unattractive. Now, setting aside the 
necessary technicalities and mechanical details that must occur in every 
work on logic, we think this short treatise will be read with pleasure ; 
partiy owing to a judicious arrangement of the subject into short chap- 
ten and paragraphs, and not less from the clearness and freshness of 
the style. It is a novel plan to add at the end of the chapters, in the 
form of a note, a brief statement of opinions differing from the views 
given in the text, with references to the various works where these 
opinions may be examined. In a science like logic, in which doctors 
have agreed to disagree, there is a pleasant honesty in this which gives 
ns confidence in our guide."-^XofMi{(m Btmew, 

15. Specimens of Early English; being a Series of 

Extracts from the most important English Authors, Chronologi- 
cally arranged, illustrative of the progreu of the English Language 
and its Dialectic varieties, from a.d. 1260 to a.d. 1400. With 
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Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By R. Morbis, 
Esq., Editor of "The Story of Genesis and Exodus," &c. (Ext. 
fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 7«. 6c?.) 

" Few have done so much with such success as Mr. Morris, whose 
volume is not only a grammar, but a collection of well-selected reading 
^nd a dictionary, all in one. It will surprise some, perhaps, if we say 
that they who cannot read this book are ignorant of English, but the 
fact is incontrovertible nevertheless, and ^e tusk of mastering their 
own language is rendered easy by the clearness, good taste, and judg- 
ment of this accomplished author." — Aihenceum. 

'*A book of this kind has long been needed for our colleges and 
higher schools, and even advanced students have never before had the 
results of late study on the earlier English writers thus compactly sot 
forth."— Aation (American). 

** Anything like an acquaintance with what has been called the 
'Old English period' of our literature was impossible to ordinary 
readers. Tlie present volume is meant to supply this defect^ and it 
could not have been better adapted to the object in view. The gram- 
matical introduction — ^a valuable treatise of itself — and the carefully 
compiled notes and glossary contain eveiything necessary to enable 
the student 'to read the most difficult passages with pleasure and 
profit.' *'—Time8 of India, 

1 6. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. 

Designed chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. G. W. Kitohin, M.A., 
formerly Censor of Christ Qhnrch. (Ext. fcapu 8vo., cloth, 
price 28, 6d, each.) 

'* The present editor has done his work, such as it is, in the most 
commendable manner, and we can even say that his numerous, though 
concise, notes may be found very interesting and instructive by those 
of us who have already grown familiar with the Faery Queene by any 
ordinaiy and somewhat irregular course of reading. He is well in- 
formed on most of the needful points, and skilful in condensing his 
information, and his literary references and parallels are ample and, in 
genwal, very striking," — Spectator. 

17. Chaucer, The Prologue to the Canterbury 

Tales; The Knightes Tale; The Konne Prest his Tale. 
Edited by R. Morris, Editor for the Early English Text So- 
ciety, kc. &c. (Ext. fcap. 8vo., doth, price 28. 6d.) 

*' With such assistance the ordinary reader will have no difficulty in 
appreciating Chaucer, and will be grateful to Mr. Morris for having 
guided him in such a pleasant path." — Spectator. 

" This edition of Chaucer is eminently fitted to guide and help the 
student of Early English. "^-iVommt/ormMt. 

'* A full and accurate glossaiy, useful notes, and a good grammatical 
introduction, render this a most useful educational ^tion, either for 
'tlass work or for the solitary ■tud^it.'*— XifemT^r C^rchnmn, 
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1 8. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. 

Ediled by the Rev. R. W. Ghubch, M. A., Beotor of "Whtkiky; 
foimerly Fellow of OnA College. (Ext. fbap. ^yo., doth, 
jpoe 28.) 

** Tins beaotiful little edition of the first book of one of the great 
standard works of our language deserves a word of hearty praise." — 
Noficonformiit. 

'* This volume merits our commendation for the care and complete- 
ness with which it is edited.** — EdufioUiondl Titnei. 

19. French Classics. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Gustayb Massoit. 

Vol. T. — containing Comeille's Cinna, and Moli^'s Les Femmes 
Savantes. (Ext. fbap. 8vo., doth, price 2a, 6d.) 

Vol. lY . — Sdections firom the Correspondence of Madame de S^vign^ 
Mid her diief Contemporaries. Intended more espedally for 
Girls' Sdiools. (Ext. feap. 8vo., doth, price ds.) 

VoL Y.-— containing. Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de 
Maistre ; Our^, by Madame de Duras ; La Dot du Suaette, 
by Fievde ; Les Jumeaux de I'Hdtel Corneille, by Edmond 
About ; M^saventures d'un £colier, by Rodolphe Topffer. 
(Ext. fcap. 8vo., doth, price 28, ^.) 

20. On the Principles of Grammar. By the 

Bev. E. Thbino, M.A., Head Master of UpiMngham School. 
(Ext. fcap. Svo., price 4«. 6d.) 

21. A Treatise on Harmony. By the Rev. 

Sir F. A. GoBB Oubklet, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music 
IB the University of Oxford. (4to., priee io».) 

The object umed at in this volume is the combination of true philo- 
sophical prindples with simplicity of explanation. It also endeavours 
to indude all necessajy details in the smallest compass. 

22. A Manual of Political Economy. By the 

Bev. J. E. Thobold Boosbs^ M.A. ^Ext. foap. 8vo., doth, 
price 4a. 6d.) « 

23. A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By the 

Bev. B. Sv. J. TTBWRm, MJL., formerly Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. With cdourad Illustrations, Pho- 
tographs, and a chapter on Perspective, by A. Macdonald. 
(8to., half morocco, price ISs.) 

Ihe plan of the whole work, in so far as it has a plan, will be veen to 
follow the schools and masters of Florence. The Historical Sketches, 
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and th«ir reference, will take (he reader to as far as the iladeBt-worki 
and eketchee of Ba&el and Michael Angelo ; and it Beenu possible that 
a steady use of the Lessons in Part II may enable a modem pupil to 
study such earlier and unfinished works of both masters as are to be 
found in Upiversity or Metropolitan collections. 



In ootme of Preparation. 

I. Classics. 

1. Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By the 

Rev. NoBTH Phtdse, M.A., formerly Fellow of THnity College, 
Oxford. [/» the Press, 

2. Livy I-X. By J. R. Seblbt, M.A.^ Fellow of 

Christ's College, Cambridge; Professor of Latin, University 
College, London. Also a sxnall edition for Schools. 

[In ihs Press, 



3. Sophocles. By the Rev. Lbwis Campbsll, M.A., 

Professor of Greek at St Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

4. Horner^ Iliad. By D. B. Mokro^ M.A., Fellow 

and Tutor of Oriel CoUege, Oxford. 

5. Homer, Odyssey I-XII. By the Rev. W. W. 

Mbbbt, Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln Collie, Oxford ; and 
the late Bev. J. Bn)DSLL, M-A., Fellow of Balliol College. 

6. XIII-XXIV. By Robinson ?llis, 

M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

7. ^A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection 

ot the finest passages in the principal Greek Ptose Writers, 
with Introductory Notices and Notes. By B. S. Wbioht, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and J. £. L. SHADWSiXy 
B.A., Student of Christ Church. 

8. Horace. With English . Notes and Introdnption. 

By the Roy. E. Wickhak, M.A., i*ellow and Tutor of N«w 
College, Oxford. Also a small Edition for Schools. 
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9. Cicero. Select Letters. By the Rev. A. Watson, 

M A.^ Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

10. Aristotle's Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., 

Fellow and Lecttorer of BalKol College, Oxford. 



II. Selections from Xenophon (for Schools). With 

English Notes and Maps, by J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford ; Assistant Master in Rugby School. 

I a. The Commentaries of C. Jul. Caesar (for Schools). 

Part I. The Gallic War, with English Notes, &c., by Chablbs 
£. MOBEBLT, M.A., Assistant Master in Bugby Sdiool; for- 
merly Scholar of Balliol. 

Also, to follow : Part II. The Civil War: by the same Editor* 

13. Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny (for Schools). 

With English Notes, by the Bey.'C. E. Pbichabd, M.A.« for- 
merly Feuow of Balliol. 

14. Selections from Plato (for Schools). With English 

Notes, by the Bev. B. Jowett, M.A., Begius Professor of Greek, 
and J. PuBVES, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College. 

15. Theocritus (for Schools). With English Notes, by 

the Bey. H. Snow, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Eton College. 



II. Mathematics. 
I. A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By H. J. 

Stephbit Smith, M.A., F.B.S., Fellow of Balliol College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Uniyersity of Oxford. 

a. Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Esq., Ac- 

' oountant to the Education Committee of the Ptiyy Council, 
and JoHir Ball, Esq. (of the Firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, 
ft Co.), Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts' 
Examination. [Nearly ready, 

A Series of Elementary WorkeU "being arranged^ wnd toill ehortly 

(e annovmced. 
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III. History. 
I . A History of Germany and of the Empire^ down to 

the close of the Middle Ages. By J. Bbtce, MJl., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

a. A History of British India. By S. OwEsr, M.A., 

Lee's Reader in Law and History, Chnst Church ; and Reader 
in Indian Law in the University of Oxford. 

3. A History of Greece. By E. A. Fkbskak^ M.A., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

4. A Constitutional History of Enghind. By the 

Bev. W. Stubbs, M.A., fomnerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Modem History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

5. A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By 

Adolphus W. Wabd, M.A., FeQow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridgie ; Prafesfor of History, Owen's CoU«|^, MancheaSer. 



IV. Law. 

Commentaries on Roman Law; from the original 

and the best modem sources. In Two Volumes, demy 8vo. 
By H. J. RoBT, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Law at UniTersity College, London. 



V. Physical Science. 

1. Natural Philosophy. In four Volumes. By Sir W. 

Thomsok, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor oi Natural 
Philosophy, Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Edinburgh ; formerly FeUows of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. {Vol, I, naio ready, Svo. doth, price 26«.) 

2. By the same Authors^ a smaller Work on the same 

subject, forming a complete Introduction to it, so £Eur as it 
can be carried out with Elementary Geometry and Algebra. 

[In the Prm. 
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3. Fonns of Animal Life. By 6. Bollestok^ M.D., 

FJLS., LiDAcre Professor of Phrsiologyy Oxford. Illustrated 
by Descriptions and Drawings of Disseotions. [/n the Press. 

4. On Laboratory Practice. By A. Veknon Haecouet, 

M.A., Lee's Reader in Chemistry at Ohrist Church, and H. G. 
Maoait, ma.. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

5. Geology. By J. Phillips, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 

F.R.IS., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 

6. Mechanics. By the Rev. B. Peice, M.A., F.B.S., 

F.R.A.S., Fellow of Pembroke CoUege, Oxford,, and Sedleian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

7., Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F. E.S., 

Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 

8. Optics. By R. B. Clifton, M.A., F.E.A.S., Pro- 

fessor of Experimental Philosophy, Oxford ; formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

9. Electricity. By W. Esson, M.A., Fellow and 

Mathematical Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 

10. Crystallography. By M. H. N. Stoey-Maskblynb, 

M.A., Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper, 
British Museum. 

11. Mineralogy. By the same Author. 

12. Physiological Physics. By G. Geiffith, M.A., 

Secretary to the British Association, and Natural Science 
Master at Harrow School. 

13. Magnetism. 



YI. Ekgush Language and LrrsEATUEE. 
J. Exercises in Ghrammatical Analysis^ designed to serve 

as an Exenriae and Compodtion Book in the English Language. 
By the Re?. £. Thbino, MA., Head Master of Uppingham 
School. [Nearly ready. 
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a. The Philology of the English Tongue. By the Rev. 

J. Eablb, MwA.., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

3. Specimens of the Scottish Language; being a Series 

of Annotated Extracts illostrative of thd Literature and Philo- 
logy of the Lowland Tongue from the Fourteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. With Introduction and Glossary. By A. H. 
fiUBOEBS, A.M. 

4. Typical Selections from the best English Authors 

60m the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century, (to senre as a 
higher Beading-book,) with Introductory Notices and Notes, 
being a Contribution towards a History of English Literature. 



VII. Febnch. By Mons. Jules Bue, 

Honorary M. A. of Oxford ; Taylorian Teacher of French ; Examiner 
in the Oxford Local Examinations from 1858. 



I. A French Grammar. A complete theory of the 

French language, with the rules in French and English, and 
numerous Examples to serve as first Exercises in the language. 

a. A French Grammar Test. A book of Exercises on 

French Grammar; each Exercise being preceded by Grammatical 
Questions. 

3. Exercises in Translation No. i^ from French into 

English, with general rules on Translation ; and containing 
Notes, Hints, and Cautions, founded on a comparison of the 
Grammar and Genius of the two languages. . 

4. Exercises in Translation No. 2, from English into 

Frenchi on the same plan as the preceding book. 
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French Classics. 
By GusTAVB Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic, 

Assistant Master in Harrow School. 

I. Vol. II. Bacine: Athalie. Corneille: LeMenteur. 

With Louis Kacine's Life of his Father. 

3. Vol. III. Moli^re : Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

Bacine : Audromaque. With Yoltaire^s Life of MoUfere. 



VIII. Geeman Classics. By Dr. Buchheim, 

Professor of the German Language and Literature in King's College, 
London ; and Examiner in German to the University of London. 

J. Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; 

an historical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a com- 
plete Commentary. lln the Press, 

2- Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe^ &c. 

[In ike Press, 

3. Lessillg'S Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With 

a Life of Lessing, Critical Commentary, &c. 



IX. Art. 
A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 

upon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. Sir E. A. GoBE OuSELlY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc, Professor of Music, Oxford. 

[In the Press. 



A System of Physical Education: Theoretical and 

Practical. By Abchibald Mj^olabbn, The Gymnasium, Oxford. 

[/» tJie Press. 
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X. Engijsh Classics. 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature: 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., of 
Queen's College^ Oxford, and Professor of English Literature 
at King's College, London. 

A Gtoneral Introduction to the Series. By 

the Rev. Pbofsssob Bbewxb, M.A. 

I- Shakspeare. Select Plays. Edited by the Bev. 

W. G. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Public Orator ; and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., Librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(i) The Merchant of Venice. \In the Press, 

a. Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by 

W. Aldis Wright, M. A. \In the Press. 

3. Milton. Allegro and Penseroso ; Conwis; Lycidas; 

Paradise LoBt ; Samson Agonistes. Edited by R. C. Browne, 
MA., King's College, Cambridge. 

4. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; 

Astraea Redux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and Panther. 

5. Bunyan. Grace Abounding; ThePilgrim^sProgress. 

Edited by the Rev. E. Venables, M.A., Precentor of Lincoln. 

6- Pope. Essay on Man^ with the Epistles and Satires. 

Edited by the Rev. M. Pattison, M.A., Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

7' Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. 

Edited by the Rev. C. H. O. Daniel, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Worcester College, Oxford. 
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8. Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the 

two Speeches on America ; Reflections on the French Revolution. 
Edited by Goldwin Smith, M. A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford ; formerly Regius Professor of Modem History. 

9. Cowper. The Task^ and some of his minor Poems. 

Edited by Pbofessob Shairf, M.A., St Andrews. 



These volumes will be (as nearly as possible) uniform in size. There 
will be a brief preface, biographical and literary, to each ; and each 
will have such short notes only as are needed to elucidate the text. 



The Delegates of the Press invite suggestions 
and advice from all persons interested in 
sound education; and will be thankful for 
hints, &c. addressed to the 

Rev. G. W. KiTCHiN, Oxford. 
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Burnet 
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Catullus. ' 
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gomena, Excursus^ dec. By R. Ellis. 8vo. ISt. 
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Fhilebns, revised Text and English Notes. Postx. 8vo. 7«. td. 

The Apology, with a revised Text, English Notes, and a Digest of 
Platonic Idioms. Riddbll. 8vo. 8f. M. 

Theaetetus, revised Text and English Notes. Caupbsll. 8to. 9s. 

Index Graedtatis Platonicae. Mitchbll. 2 vols. 8vo. 5r. 

The Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and English Notes. 
Campbbll. 8vo. 18i, 

XenophozL 

Opuscula Politica Equestria et Yenatiea cum Arrianl Lfbeilc de 
Yenatione, ex recensione et cum Annotationibus Lunovici 
DINDOBFII. 8vo. 10». 6d. 

Cytrillus. 

Cyrilli Archiepisoopi Alexandrini In XII Prophetas. Edidit Pbilip- 
PUS E0TABOU8 PusxY, A.M. II tomi. 6vo. 

Byriac Lexicon. 

By the Rer. R. Paynb Smitb. Fasciculus I. Price 21#. 
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